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The contents of this book originally appeared in 
the columns of the Volwnteer Service Gazette as 
articles on " Snider Target Shooting," and I have 
been led to publish them in this form by the 
letters I received during the original periodical 
appearance of the articles, suggesting that this 
course should be taken, and in the hope that, 
being in a more portable form, the information it 
contains may be of use at the ranges, and serve 
as a sort of pocket guide. 

In doing this I have endeavoured to give in- 
creased interest to the work by a careful revision, 
and, where the original text only applied to the 
Snider, by adding fresh matter so as to compos^ 
a Manual of Target. Shooting with all classes of 
Military Kifles. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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INTEODUOTION. 

In the following pages it will be attempted, and 
it is hoped with success, to give to the readers of 
this book concise and yet comprehensive information 
upon the details of Kifle Shooting and its accessories; 
and although it is a simple matter of course that 
much. that it is possible to say now upon this in- 
teresting subject is already known to those expert 
shots who have, by careful practice, laid down home- 
made rules for their individual guidance, all that 
will here be quoted can be accepted as the bond fide 
experience of a not unsuccessful shot, who has found 
a great pleasure, during the eight years he has 
had of Volunteer prize-shooting, in noting down a 
careful record of the results he has obtained; and 
from this record, and other dependable data, the 
several suggestions, hints, and information contained 
in this volume have been sifted. It is not thought 
that anything which can be put together will enable 
those who have already made themselves a name in 
the shooting world to shoot better, although it may 
be that even they will find something which will 
either enlighten them on points upon which they 
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are now doubtful, or make clear to them matters 
which they have only hitherto suspected or taken 
for granted, more especially as relating to the small- 
bore ; but it is those who have a strong desire to 
emulate their more skilful and successful fellows, 
and to become in their turn good " shots," and thus 
acquire some distinction, that it is now proposed to 
address and to instruct. There are very many men 
who have, in spite of earnest endeavours, hitherto 
been baffled in their attempts to secure uniformly 
good results when they have been at the ranges; one 
day making a fair score, and perhaps on the succeed- 
ing occasion going to " utter and irretrievable grief," 
but who cannot for their life understand why this 
should be so ; and it is more especially these and the 
tyros in shooting who, it is hoped, will derive benefit 
from the information which will be found in these 
pages. These men find it difficult and even im- 
possible to ascertain why they fail at one time, while 
at another they do so well ; but the true cause is not 
difficult to find : it is that they do not possess the 
requisite knowledge of the minutiae of shooting to 
enable them to decide on the spur of the moment 
what they should do on this particular day, and 
under the particular circumstances in which they 
find themselves, but argue within themselves that 
they got on very well when they did so-and-so, and 
therefore think they cannot be far out if they do 
precisely the same again. Or they pass from one to 
another saying, " "What is the sighting ? " " Where 
is the aim ? " and other questions so well known at 
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rifle ranges, but which, I am sorry to say, do not 
always receive a truthful answer, especially at a prize 
competition, where it is " chacun pour soi" It is, 
then, to such men that I desire to be of assistance; 
and, further, it is also hoped that the perusal of these • 
pages will be the means of bringing forward many who 
now, if they think of rifle shooting at all, consider 
that they have no chance with Sergeant So-and-so 
or Private Such-a-one — the crack shots of their par- 
ticular corps — and who take it as a simple matter 
of course that they will " do no good," and therefore 
never attend the ranges at all, — ^wbile perhaps the 
real fact of the matter is that they have within them 
the true elements which would bring them to the 
immediate front in the shooting world could they but 
pass the trying ordeal of the flrst step, and thus 
secure a certain amount of confldence. This it is 
difficult to do unaided. 

No doubt there are many men who have a natural 
aptitude for rifle shooting, and as they also possess 
the iiatural penchant for it, they succeed, and fall 
into the ranks of the *' shots '' in their earliest essays; 
but such men are the exception and not the rule, and 
where there is one man who does this unaided, there 
are scores who would be successful with a moderate 
amount of instruction. 

The great shots of the present time among the 
Volunteers have acquired their skill, and have not, as 
the saying is, been bom to it, but have mastered 
detail after detail until they know every in and 
every out of the art of rifle shooting, and con- 
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sequently know exactly how to act under any cir- 
cumBtances whatever. This has only been arrived 
at after a vast amount of assiduous practice and 
close observation, and it is my hope that I shall 
-smooth the way for my readers, and enable them to 
gather at the outset much that would otherwise take 
them some considerable time to acquire of them- 
selves. 

The skill now possessed by hundreds of our crack 
shots with the Snider is simply wonderful, and has 
certainly never before been equalled in this or any 
other country. It is true that in Cooper's well- 
known tales we have read of wondrous feats of skill 
with the rifle, but it is obvious to any one who knows 
aught of rifle shooting that they never can have 
occurred as narrated, as it is (and always has been) a 
matter of sheer impossibility to drive ball after ball 
into the same hole "at 200 paces," or to shoot 
through two potatoes in the air at the moment they 
are in a straight line, or to hit a flying bird through 
the eye when it appears a mere speck in the air, or 
even to strike a crow on a wall at 800 yards with an 
Enfleld rifle, as one of the popular authors of the 
present day makes his hero do during the Indian 
Mutiny; but the way in which some of the Volunteer 
competitors at Wimbledon actually do succeed in 
putting shot after shot into the buirs-eye and centre 
at 500 and 600 yards with the regulation Snider and 
other military breechloaders, not to mention that 
elegant and expensive toy, the match smallbore, is 
undoubtedly truly marvellous. 
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Their ability to do this is due to the fact that they 
know their art thoroughly; they know their rifle, 
their elevation, the necessary windage to allow, 
and they know how to hold their rifle as in a vice, 
and, what is equally or even more important, how 
to arrive beforehand at such a state of things as 
to enable them to do so when the proper moment 
arrives. 

No one must, then, suppose that he will ever be 
able to do the deeds with his rifle of which he has 
read, because it is physically impracticable ; but it is 
nevertheless quite possible to secure good results and 
make brilliant scores at the targets without such 
minute accuracy as would be needed to fire through 
two potatoes in the air, or to hit a crow sitting on a 
wall 800 yards away, which, as I have already 
intimated, is simply impossible. 

I will now proceed to my task, and speak first of 
the rifle itself. 
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THE RIFLE. 

The first and most important step towards good 
and successful shooting is, of course, to become 
possessed of a good rifle — e,g,^ one which can be 
depended upon to throw its shots, when accurately 
aimed, within a radius of one or two feet at 600 
yards, which is all that can be expected of the 
Snider, but which is still sufficiently accurate ; and 
even with the more recently introduced military 
smallbores, although they may be expected to shoot 
closer than this, and to maintain the minimum of 
deviation at the longer ranges, one or two feet is 
not an excessive amount of mean deviation. 



Back Eifles. 

As a rule, the Sniders served out from the 
armouries, and made by the Government in its 
private factories at Enfield and elsewhere, called 
" Back rifles," are as near perfection as it is possible 
to arrive ; and so they ought to be, as they are the 
result of a most elaborate system of machinery, and 
are only issued after a most careful examination and 
close scrutiny at the hands of specially trained 
Government inspectors, who reject any in which 
there is the slightest defect. The grooving is 
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perfect, and every detail has to be in strict con- 
sonance witli regulation gauges, so that it must 
be almost impossible for a faulty barrel to pass 
undetected. It is very seldom that these rifles turn 
out badly, and the majority of the best shots, know- 
ing this, stick most religiously to their Eack rifles, 
or return to them after a short dalliance with one of 
private make, perhaps a steel barrel, which they 
have been tempted to purchase. 

When the Martini-Henry is issued to the Volun- 
teers, these remarks will apply with equal or even 
greater force, as any one who has been over the 
Government factories where these splendid rifles are 
being made, and observed the processes through 
which each part passes, will at once understand how 
difficult it must be for any fault in the manufacture 
to escape unnoticed. 

The great disadvantage of depending solely upon 
a Rack rifle is that, when they are periodically sent 
in to the armouries and returned to the Government 
factories for inspection or re-browning, one has the 
certitude that his dearly prized rifle is in the hands 
of unsympathethic and perhaps rough-handling 
strangers — and what pain is more acute to a shooting 
man than to see his beloved rifle being roughly 
handled? There is no doubt, however, that every 
care is taken of the rifles, and as the numbers on 
the breech and the stock must correspond, there is 
little fear of any change of barrel taking place, so 
that in reality there is no need whatever for any 
inquietude on this head. 
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Private Bifles. 

It has "been stated that, as a rule, Rack Snider 
rifles are as good as any that can be obtained, and 
the same will no doubt apply to the Martinis where 
they are served out ; but it is of course quite possible 
to procure rifles of private make equal to those 
supplied by the Government, more especially if the 
purchase be made of one of the firms who have 
devoted their attention especially to military small 
arms. And it will no doubt be useful to intending 
purchasers to mention the more noted of these firms, 
viz., Mr. Turner, of Fisher Street, Birmingham; 
Messrs. Kerr and Co., King William Street ; and Mr. 
Murcott, the Haymarket. Any one of these firms 
may safely be depended upon to supply a good 
weapon, for their credit depends upon it, and their 
vast experience in the manufacture has brought them 
to produce rifles in the highest perfection, not only 
Sniders, but all classes of military rifles. Mr. Turner 
is especially famous for his iron barrels. 



Cheoquered Stocks. 

A great mistake is entertained of the advantage 
of checquered stocks, as this is a fallacious idea. 
They are of no advantage, and, indeed, in hot 
weather they make the hands sore with grasping 
them, and the rifles thus furnished cannot be held 
one tittle firmer than those with plain wood. 



( 9 ) 
Iron v. Steel Barrels. 

There was, Tintil very recently, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the respective* merits of steel 
and iron barrels ; but while it is possible that a good 
barrel of either material cannot be affected or 
prejudiced by the particular metal of which it is 
composed, practical experience has shown that steel 
barrels are not so reliable as those made of the softer 
metal, i.e. they do not perform so uniformly well, 
and you cannot depend upon getting a perfect barrel 
made of steel so certainly as you can if you order 
one made of iron ; and, as a matter of fact, many of 
the best shots have returned to iron barrels after 
a trial of the new steel barrels. 

The reason for this is that the manufacture of 
steel barrels is so much more difl&cult that it is not 
easy to turn them out perfect, or, if perfect when 
turned out, they are liable to "chip" in use; 
whereas the softer metal of which iron barrels 
are composed is more pliable, and more facile of 
manipulation, and the consequence is that better 
and more perfect barrels can be made of iron than 
steel. 

Then, too, in hot weather, steel heats so much 
more rapidly, being more sensitive, than iron, that 
after a few shots on a hot day the barrel is so hot 
as to be unbearable, and this excessive heat cakes 
the fouling — a serious drawback to good shooting. 
Further, there is the fact that a steel barrel is more 
elastic, as it were, so that there is a more appreciable 
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amount of jar when the discharge takes place ; and 
although this is, of course, of the most minute 
character, yet there can be no doubt that the least 
thing makes some difference in the mean deviation 
of a rifle at long ranges. Certainly there are good 
steel barrels, but it is safer when ordering a new one 
to have an iron barrel than one of steel, for the 
reasons given. 

After all, the only advantage a steel barrel has 
over an iron barrel of equal merit, is in its supposed 
better wearing capabilities, but it will be found that 
an iron barrel will last as long as it is required, and 
at the worst it only amounts to purchasing another 
for 30s., if it should be found to fail systematically 
after years of usage. 

While upon the subject of the barrels of rifles, it 
may serve a useful purpose to give here an extract 
from a letter received from an eminent rifle and gun 
maker, who has secured distinction in both branches, 
having only last year won a widely contested prize 
for perfection and accuracy of boring ; and it will be 
seen that his opinion and practical experience fully 
bear out all that has been said upon the subject of 
the great superiority of iron over steel for Snider 
barrels. He says: "I have had many years' 

experience in the manufacture of military rifles, 

and have supplied a large quantity of Sniders to 
"Volunteers direct, and through merchants and 
" gun-makers. These were nearly all with steel 
"barrels, there being a great rage for them just 
" then. From some of my customers, first-rate shots. 
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** I had complaints of the uncertainty of shooting of 
" steel barrels, and I therefore made a few iron ones, 
" which gave great satisfaction, being fonnd more 
*' reliable than the steel ones in, the same hands. 
"From that time I have had a large demand for 
iron barrels, and they have given immense satis- 
faction. I may mention that I tried steel in a 
''muzzle-loading Enfield, and had a splendid barrel, 
but occasionally I got an una.ccountahly had shot. 
This never once occurred with my iron barrel." 
This is exactly the writer's own experience of 
the steel barrel. 

The objection to steel does not perfectly apply so 
forcibly to the stouter barrels of smallbore military 
rifles, and as the majority of these are, I believe, 
made in steel, it is well that this is not the case. 



Shallow Grooves. 

Some Snider rifle barrels have deeper grooves than 
others, and there is, again, a difference of opinion 
as to which are the best. It is always found, how- 
ever, that the shallow grooves answer well ; and they 
are certainly not so liable to strip the bullets or to 
become foul, and in choosing a barrel it is well to 
bear this in mind. The deep-grooved barrels some- 
times take a good deal of wear before they are 
dependable, but this is not the case with shallow 
grooves, which are in their prime at once. 

Theoretically, as in the case of steel as against 
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iron, they may not be expected to last for bo many 
years, but pi-actically the shallow-grooved barrels 
last as long as the deeper grooved ones, as it needs 
many a thousand leaden bullets to make any impres- 
sion upon even the softer material of which iron 
barrels are made, as it is yet very considerably 
harder than lead. 

One great cause of the wearing out of rifle barrels, 
especially near the muzzle, is the use of the iron 
cleaning rod. This should never be used, but the 
cleaning out should be either with a wooden cleaning 
rod, or, which is still better, with a properly con- 
structed " cleaner," dragged through the barrel from 
breech to muzzle with a piece of string. Instructions 
for making these will be given later on. 



The Balance. 

In selecting a rifle, whether in the armoury or in 
a shop, care should be taken that it balances well, as 
nearly as possible just under the breech end of the 
backsight, so that when it is grasped at that point 
by the left hand in aiming there is no tendency to 
topheaviness. Snider rifles are usually balanced for 
trailing purposes near the lower band, but the 
nearer the balance is to the breech the better it is for 
shooting purposes. An even balance is a desideratum, 
and affords great assistance in holding the rifle 
steadily in position, both when standing and when 
lying down upon the stomach, but more especially 
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when standing, as there is, of course, in that position 
less support for the arms and body. 

The Martini-Henry is splendidly balanced for 
shooting purposes. 

The Stock. 

Another point in connection with the exterior 
portion of a rifle to which considerable importance 
shoidd be attached is the form of the woodwork both 
at the points where the weapon is grasped and that 
in which the barrel is laid. The woodwork all 
through is best when fairly stout; a good handful 
below the lower band is easier to hold than when 
more attenuated and slighter, and the rounder this 
portion is the more comfortably and steadily it rests 
in the hand. 

As regards the portion in which the barrel is fixed. 
Some rifles have, as it were, a mere shaving of wood 
in sight, at either side of the barrel, while others 
show a good surface there. The latter is much to be 
preferred, as, without mentioning additional strength, 
the side surfaces give very considerable assistance in 
posing the rifle and sights in an exactly perpendicular 
position when taking aiin, it being much easier to 
guide the eye to the true angle with such assistance 
than when there is merely the top of the barrel and 
bands to judge by, and, as we know, every little 
helps in shooting. 

Care should also be taken that " the small " of the 
butt is not too slender, and that there is plenty of 
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room for the thumb to rest, pointing straight to the 
front, behind the hammer when at full cock. A good 
broad flat space behind the hammer of the Snider 
and similarly constructed rifles, upon which to rest 
the thumb when aiming, so as to enable the trigger 
to be squeezed with the whole power of the hand, and 
not puZ2e(2, greatly facilitates a steady discharge; and 
it is because the regulation pattern allows this space 
to be of yariouB forms that such a point is made of 
the desirability of this being as flat and as broad 
as possible, in preference to being more rounded off 
at that particular place. 

In the Martini this is met by a specially prepared 
thumbpiece. 

The Sights. 

When selecting a rifle, especially careful attention 
should also be given to the arrangement of the sights, 
and no pains should be spared to secure one in which 
both fore and back sights are in perfect position in a 
straight line along the top of the barrel, and not, as 
some are, with a little more metal on one side of the 
top of the foresight, to counteract some fault in the 
position of the backsight, or some portion of it. 
Sometimes the bed is not true to the centre, and some- 
times the flap does not rest perfectly upright, and then 
the V is made to bear more in one direction than 
another to meet this. When these faults exist, the 
chances are that there is some departure from the 
truth of the gauges, which is to be deprecated ; and it 
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is certain that any irregularity of this kind renders it 
very difficult to attain the exactly vertical position of 
the sights when aiming, which is absolutely essential, 
as the appearances presented are liable to deceive the 
eye when glancing along the barrel to see that all is 
upright before finally aligning the sights on the target. 
It may be that the top of the foresight and the centre 
of the V, or the centre line of the sliding-bar, are in 
exact coincidence with the axis of the bore, just as 
though the whole were exactly straight ; but this is 
not all that is required, and to avoid the chance of 
optical delusion in aiming, e.g, in thinking the sights 
are vertical when they are really sloping to one side, 
always take care that the arrangement of the whole of 
the sights is strictly true. 

The tip of the foresight should be exactly in the 
centre of the block, the block in the exact centre of 
the barrel, and the centre of the backsight at all points 
should in like manner be accurately aligned with the 
tip of the foresight, directly along the straight line 
described by the axis of the bore. 

A " stumpy " foresight is better than one which 
shoots up like a tenpenny nail, as there is not so much 
danger of losing the elevation, and it is easier to 
secure the same amotmt of sight every time and in all 
lights. 

Pull of Trigger. 

The regulations very properly, with a view to safety 
when»large numbers of men are massed together with 
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rifles in their hands, limit the minimum pull of the 
trigger of military rifles to 6 Ihs. ; and as disquali- 
fication, short, sharp, and decisive, is the inevitable 
consequence of the infraction of this rule vrhen 
detected at prize meetings, it is of course very 
important that the trigger should " pull " the required 
amount. It is sometimes found, when the line is 
drawn too fine — for instance, if the pull is kept at 
about 6i lbs. — ^that while at one trial the weight can 
be lifted from the ground, an hour or two afterwards 
the trigger will not move the weight at all; and 
therefore it is better to keep well away from the 
minimum allowance. The most serviceable and reli- 
able pull is one of about 7 lbs. This gives a good 
margin for variations (caused perhaps by the tempe- 
rature), and is not too strong a pull when the firer is 
accustomed to it ; as every man should be to the pull 
of his rifle. Whatever be the strength of pull adopted, 
that strength should always be adhered to and 
maintained, as it is essential when shooting that the 
firer should have what one may term an intuitive 
knowledge of the exact point of pressure at which his 
hammer will fall ; and if the same strength of pull is 
not preserved at all times, many a shot will certainly 
be lost from the rifle going off too soon when the 
pull is lighter than usual, or by jerking up the 
muzzle, called " bobbing," when it is stronger than 
that to which the finger and mind have become 
habituated. 

The pull should never be allowed to become too 
heavy and difficult to manage, as this is a frequent 
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source of trouble, and entails many misses, but the 
strength should be kept as near as possible to 7 lbs., 
taking care, however, while securing this, rather to 
have 6i than 7i lbs. 

If the pull is too heavy or too light, the rifle, 
especially the Martini, where the trigger has a direct 
bearing upon the spiral spring, should at once be 
taken to the armourer, if a practical man, or to, a 
gunmaker, as although the alteration of a trigger- 
pull is an easy matter, and merely consists, with the 
flat mainspring guns, such as the Snider, of rubbing 
the nose of the sear either flatter or more acute, as the 
case may be, the importance of having an easy, regu- 
lar pull off renders it highly desirable that this 
point should be adjusted by a practised mechanic 
using proper means, and who would know exactly 
what to do and how much difference to make in the 
shape of the sear nose to remedy the difficulty ex- 
perienced. 

It may be mentioned that with locks on the 
Snider principle, when the pull is too heavy, and it 
is desired to reduce it, the sear nose has worn too 
fine, and enters too deeply into the ratchet of the 
tumbler, and therefore needs to be filed or ground 
flatter ; while if the pull is too light, the edges require 
to be taken off the nose of the sear, to enable it to take 
a deeper hold of the tumbler. As before stated, 
however, it is better to leave this adjustment to a 
practical hand. 

The Martini pull off may be made very light 
by gently and gradually closing the lever, even in 
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cases where the normal pull o£f may be somewhat 
heavy. 

Straioht Bar or Y. 

Since the optional use of the straight side of the 
sHding-bar instead of the V l^as been allowed by the 
War Department in the Army, and by the National 
Bifle Association at Wimbledon, and consequently at 
all prize competitions, there has been much diversity 
of practice in the application of the two systems ; and 
although some of tiie best shots continue to use the 
V, probably finding that they get on very well with 
it, or perlmps being too conservative to change, a 
very large number of shooting men use the straight 
side in preference to the V, and I am certainly of 
opinion tiiat this mode of using the slider is decidedly 
the most judicious course to adopt, especially with 
the deep^if of the Snider. 

The V sight answers very well for men of keen 
sight when the aim is dead on, or even when the 
point of aim is on any part of the target itself; but 
when the strength of the wind renders it necessary 
to aim off the te^get, more especially when it is 6 or 
8 feet away from its edge upon the dark background 
of the butt — ^then it is almost, if not quite, a matter 
of impossibility to preserve either the proper eleva- 
tion or to give the proper allowance through the 
notch of the V ; and when aiming more than a 
certain, distance away from the bull's-eye, as the 
^ides of the V then entirely cover the "eye," and 
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sometimes even the whole target from sight, it is, 
under such circumstances, almost at haphazard that 
the aim is taken. The result of such a state of 
things is that men using the V come, as a rule, to 
grief; indeed, this is almost inevitable, unless it so 
happens that they are able to fix upon some salient 
feature on the groundwork of the butt which happens 
to be the proper point of aim, and at which they can 
take their sight. "With this assistance they are of 
course able to hold their own, but it is not always 
possible to secure such a convenient salient feature 
to aim at. 

However, any one desiring to use the V should 
always, when aiming off the target, try to select some 
spot at which to take aim. It does not matter what 
it is, so long as it is in the right place and can be dis- 
cerned through the sights; it may be a bush, a 
plank of wood, a dab of whitening, or even a darker 
patch on the butt, but, whatever it is, it must of 
necessity be better to aim at than " the wide, wide 
world," which is equal to nothing at all. 

The advantages possessed by the straight bar as 
against the* V are, however, in my own opinion, very 
marked and incontrovertible. Even if the bar is not 
used as a wind-gauge, it is infinitely more easy to aim 
over the centre line of the straight bar and preserve 
the elevation and allowance, when aiming off the 
target, than with the V» as, unless the aim is a very 
considerable distance off the target, the bull's-eye, or 
at any rate some portion of the target, always re- 
mains in sight to control the allowance, and the 
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Btraight edge of the bar is an effective guide in 
pTeserving the elevation; and therefore, although 
with the straight bar it is also always well to have 
some point of aim when off the target, the conse- 
quences of the absence of such assistance are not so 
fatal as when the V is used. 



The WlND-GAtJGE. 

The greatest superiority of the straight bar over the 
V, however, consists in the fact that it may be used 
as a wind-gauge, so that it is but rarely that the 
actual point of aim need be removed from the bull's- 
eye itself, or, when the wind is too strong for this, 
from some part of the white target. This is of 
course arranged by aiming over the bar at different 
points away from the centre line ; to the left of it if 
allowing for a left wind, and vice versa. It is true 
that it is only possible with the Snider to allow of 
about four feet of wind inside the uprights, and 
therefore, if the wind is stronger than this amount 
of allowance will counteract, the bull's-eye must be 
left and the aim removed elsewhere ; but this allow- 
ance is very frequently found to be sufficient, and 
then there is a decided advantage in being able to 
aim "dead on," or thereabout, rather than at the 
invisible left or right centre line, or the edge of the 
target, or, what is infinitely worse, the very indefinite 
** foot off the edge " of the target. 

Then, also, when men using the V are aiming four 
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feet off the edge at, perhaps, an indefinite object, 
when allowing for wind upon the straight bar it 
is only necessary to aim at the edge of the target, 
equivalent to allowing for seven feet of wind from 
the buirs-eye. 

A very considerable increase in the allowance for 
wind may be secured by aiming outside the uprights, 
when from ten to twelve feet of divergence can be 
attained, but this is somewhat risky, and should be 
carefully worked out in practice by each man himself, 
before adopting this branch of the system in a prize 
competition. 

With the Martini, which has a much greater 
space on either side of the centre line and a shorter 
length of barrel, a considerably increased allowance 
can be made; and if the aim is taken in either 
comer of the upright, as much, or more, allow- 
ance can be made inside the upright as can be 
secured when the aim is removed to the furthest 
point outside the upright with the Snider. For 
instance, when shooting at 800 yards, aiming " dead 
on" the bull over either of the two side lines 
represents an allowance for about 11 feet of wind, 
which is increased to 16 feet at 1000 yards with the 
same aim. 

A great advantage connected with the use of the 
straight bar as a wind-gauge is that the same allow- 
ance — or as nearly as possible the same, a trifle more 
if anything, according as the more distant firing-point 
and the intervening space are more or less exposed — 
serves with the same amount of wind at all distances. 
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For instance, if the aim is half-way between the 
centre line and the upright at 500 yards, the same 
aim will be found correct for 600, 700, and 800 yards, 
as the further the firing-point is removed from the 
target the greater is the amount of divergence of the 
muzzle from the bull's-eye when aiming over a given 
point on the bar. This increased divergence is, as 
nearly as possible, an equivalent for the increased 
allowance for wind required at such succeeding dis- 
tance ; and the line of sight taken half-way between 
the centre and the upright, and diverging the line of 
fire. I.e. the axis of the bore, to a point two feet away 
from the centre of the bull's-eye at 600 yards would, 
with each successive yard, diverge the muzzle further 
and further from the bull's-eye, until, at 600 yards, 
it would be pointing at a spot three and a half feet 
away from the bull's-eye, or about the same amount 
of increased allowance as is needed to counteract the 
additional hundred yards of wind which the bullet 
has to contend with. 

With the Martini the divergence of the muzzle 
increases in a greater ratio, and a slightly decreased 
allowance is required for distances over 600 yards, 
as compared with that required for 500 and 600 
yards for the same strength of wind. 

Furthermore, the tip of the foresight can be more 
clearly defined when appearing over the edge of the 
straight bar, and the troublesome blur experienced 
by some men when using the V with the Snider, due 
probably to the backsight being too near the eye, 
is not so observable. 
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It is a pity that the authorities do not allow of 
more than one line to be drawn down the bar of the 
Snider, as an additional line on either side of the 
central line, as with the Martini-Henry, would be a 
great advantage to the Snider shot. 

Platinum-lined Sliders. 

Platinum centre lines are formally allowed ; and 
as they can as a rule be more easily preserved and 
perceived, when aiming, than a simple scratch or cut 
in the metal, it is as well to have a sliding-bar so 
fitted ; but the line should not be too coarse — on the 
contrary, it should be as fine as possible. 

Particular care should, however, be taken, when 
purchasing a slider with a platinum line, that the 
slider itself is not made in thick metal, with too 
broad a top surface, as if so, more especially when 
the sun is shining full upon it, it is somewhat 
difficult to take a proper sight over it. Particular 
attention is purposely directed to this point from 
the fact that nearly all the platinum-lined sliders 
have a very considerably broader upper edge than 
the ordinary sliders, as a difficulty is found by the 
makers in fixing the platinum in a shallow cut 
down the bar, and consequently they use thicker 
steel in order that they may make a deeper cut in 
which to lay the platinum, so that there may be a 
firm bed to hold the strip of metal, and to prevent 
it from flying out readily when the slider is fastened 
to the sight. 
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This is no doubt a difficulty, but it can be sur- 
mounted by mechanical means, and therefore pur- 
chasers of platinum-lined sliders should insist upon 
having a thin edge to their sliding-bar, or otherwise 
they will find the ill eflfect when they come to use 
it. A great improvement could easily be made in 
the sight of military rifles if it were permitted to 
file the bar to a knife edge, and probably this will 
sooner or later be allowed, when I should advise 
every one to have his bar sharpened at once, whether 
he uses the straight side of the bar or the V. 

The slider should not fit too loosely on the flange, 
as if it does it is liable to slip down when the rifle 
is fired, and the succeeding shot, if the fact passes 
unperceived — as it probably would — would most 
likely be a low shot or ricochet, or even miss the 
target altogether. 



Length of the Stock. 

The length of the stock proper for each man 
depends very much, as a matter of course, upon the 
reaching capacity of his arm and the length of his 
neck, and it is well to take care, in selecting a 
rifle, that there is some sort of "fit," just in the 
same way as is done by game shots in selecting 
their fowling-pieces. The need for a strictly 
accurate fit, whether as regards the length or the 
bend of the stock, in the case of a military match 
rifle for target shooting is, however, perhaps not so 
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marked as it is with s{)orting guns, seeing that, while 
the latter must of necessity be so shaped as, so to 
speak, to drop into the proper position at "the present" 
the instant it is needed to discharge the gun at the 
appearance of the game, as there is usually no time 
for preliminary adjustment, the rifleman firing at a 
fixed target has plenty of time to pull himself 
together and fix his rifle into its proper position 
before taking his final aim. It is, however, of no 
small importance that the length of a rifle stock 
should be suitable to the length of the arm, and 
as there are several sizes of stocks within the 
Government regulation limits, no difficulty will be 
found in doing so. 

The stock should be such as to enable the firer, 
while having the butt firmly pressed fair into the 
centre of the shoulder, to pass the second joint of the 
index finger of the right hand well round the 
trigger, so as to secure a powerful pull off. A stock 
too long renders this difficult of accomplishment, 
while a stock too short is inconvenient, especially 
when lying down at the 200 yards range, seeing 
that it necessitates the cheek being carried forward 
and laid so low down on the stock as to bring the 
face within the radius of the recoil of the rifle, and 
thus the firer receives a severe blow on the cheek at 
every discharge — ^a matter which has, of course, an 
unfavourable effect upon the score, as no man can be 
steady and pull his trigger without flinching when 
he knows that the instant he does so he will receive 
a smart blow on the face. 
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The only way to counteract this inconvenience 
when shooting lying down at 200 yards is to let 
the body and legs l^r well away to the left, and 
throw the head back and as near the heel of the 
butt as can be done while taking aim. 

The several bimds should be properly screwed up 
securely tight, and not allowed to become loose. 

To summarize, then, the Snider rifle should have 
an iron barrel with shallow grooves, and all rifles 
should have the sights perfectly aligned, plenty of 
woodwork to grasp with both hands, a good hold for 
the thumb behind the hammer, an unchequered, 
handy, and properly shaped stock; and having 
secured one with these features, practice may be 
commenced. 



Military Smallbores. 

I would strongly advise any one desirous of 
purchasing a military smallbore, unless he is 
sufficiently affluent to render price no object, to buy 
a Kegulation pattern Martini-Henry. They are 
undoubtedly capital rifles, and I must say that I 
prefer mine to any of the rifles I have yet seen, and 
have never yet had the least difficulty with it in any 
way. The Martini-Henry is very accurate, and is 
a very handy rifle; and when the Volunteers are 
finally armed with them, private Martinis will be 
allowed, just as private Sniders are now; and 
probably when that time comes (with the exception 
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of some few competitions in which any military 
rifles continue to be permitted) any other form of 
military smallbore will be next to useless. 

These rifles can be purchased with safety of 
either of the firms already mentioned. 



Trying the Eifle. 

One often hears at the ranges the remark, "I am 
trying a new rifle" — the person saying so being 
found firing away shot after shot without any 
apparent system; and perhaps, if unsteady, finish- 
ing off with being very dissatisfied with it, he 
having had the idea of basing an opinion as to the 
goodness or otherwise of the barrel upon the first 
score made with it. This is, however, not the best 
way to test the shooting powers of a rifle barrel, as 
this can only be gauged by ascertaining to a nicety 
what is its average deviation. 

A capital method to adopt to ascertain this im- 
portant point is, if the owner cannot depend upon 
his own steadiness, to get some known steady shot 
to fire ten or twenty rounds at 600 yards, and if 
after the proper elevation is found a good score is 
made, then to take it in hand himself, as he may 
thus, to some extent, be satisfied that the barrel is 
all right. The best and most certain way to try 
what a rifle is worth, however, is to procure a good- 
sized bag full of sand, and deposit this at the 500 
yards firing-point, to act as a rest. Then get the 
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steady abot aforesaid (or, if not available, do it 
yourself) to lie down beliind the sand-bag, and rest 
the rifle upon it as though firing from a shelter 
trench. In this position the yielding sand in the 
bag will form a capital rest, and will be found to act 
better than the ordinary gunmakers' artificial rests, 
which are, so to say, too metallic in their grasp of 
the rifle. Carefully fix the rifle, and take a steady 
aim at a given part of the target — the left bottom 
comer of the biiirs-eye if the wind will allow the 
target to be hit in any part with this aim — and fire. 
Do this until vou have got, say, a dozen consecutive 
shots upon tlie target, arranging beforehand, of 
course, not to have each shot wiped out. The face 
of the target should then be examined; and if 
satisfied with the steadiness and accuracy of the aim, 
and that the rifle has been " held " upon the same 
spot at each discharge, and that there has been no 
marked variation in the wind — if it is found that the 
whole of the shots have struck the target within 
a radius of two feet, the owner of the rifle may rest 
assured that he has got a barrel which will shoot as 
well as it is possible to secure with the Snider Enfield, 
and one which will serve its purpose. The smallbore 
rifles may of course be expected to shoot closer than 
this, and perhaps 600 yards (or even 800) would be 
a more suitable distance at which to gauge their 
capabilities. 

Of course a day as calm as possible, or when the 
wind is gentle or steady, should be selected for this 
test. Some shots shoiild then be tried from the 
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sand-bag, aiming for a good score, and a carefol 
record should be taken of the elevation which would 
be proper to bring the shots on a line with the bull's- 
eye on this occasion, to form the standard of average 
elevation. 

A few shots fired upon this system will value 
more than hundreds fired in the ordinary way, and 
furnish more reliable data for judging of the 
capabilities of the rifle. 



AOCESSOBIES. 

All riflemen should use Murcott's "Vernier" or 
Screw-sight Elevator, which is a most useful little 
instrument, as by its means the slide of the back- 
sight can be adjusted with the nicest accuracy to 
the 200th part of an inch, and a record in simple 
figures can be taken of the elevation used on any 
given day's shooting. A description of the applica- 
tion of the " Vernier " will follow later on. 

The other necessary articles are a wooden cleaning- 
rod, a sight-protector, and a register-book ; a shoot- 
ing bed is also useful, but care should be taken that 
it is of uniform thickness throughout, as there is the 
chance of being disqualified, or, what is as bad to 
some men just before shooting, challenged, if there 
is anything that a lynx-eyed range officer can fix 
upon as an elbow rest. Some men have also a cover 
for the backsight, but this seems to be a superfluity. 
A gun-cover in which to stow the rifle when put by 
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IB always desirable, but if this is made of india- 
rubber or any other waterproof substance which 
does not allow of evaporation, the rifle should never 
be placed within it after firing on a wet day and 
while it is still wet, as, if so, moisture is conveyed 
into the interior and of course is left there to act 
upon the rifle in the shape of rust, when it is put 
back again after being cleaned and oiled for the day. 

A binocular field-glass is also a useful adjunct, 
especially at Wimbledon, where, indeed, it is almost 
an essential with the present patch system of secondary 
marking on the penetrable targets, and will be still 
more so if this system should be further extended, as 
may possibly be the case. It should be sufficiently 
powerful to discern through it the patches at 600 
yards. The binocular will be a decided aid, now 
that it is made the practice to stick a white 
" Bland's patch " on the black comers to show misses. 

When at the ranges, a " cleaner " to drag through 
the barrel is more handy than the cleaning-rod, and 
is more easily carried about. It may either be pur- 
chased in an elaborate form, with a brush and a piece 
of cloth attached, or it can be home-made. The latter 
is cheaper, and perhaps quite as good. All that is 
needed is a piece of oblong cloth, oiled and folded, 
with a string, sufficiently strong, looping it in the 
centre. A piece of lead is attached to the other end 
of the string, to drop down the barrel from the breech 
end, and the whole can then be pulled through the 
barrel, cleaning it in its passage sufficiently well in 
one operation to continue the shooting, or even to 
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put by for a moderate time. To prevent soiling the 
pocket these cleaners should be carried in a box, or 
in an ordinary india-rubber tobacco pouch "kept for 
the purpose. 

The best forms of sight-protectors for the Snider 
are those which fit on the foresight like the sockets 
of bayonets, and which, while covering the muzzle, 
do not pass within it. Sight-protectors with corks 
which pass into the muzzle should never be used, as 
they induce rust, etc., in a very ticklish portion of 
the grooving. The only fault about the socketed 
sight-protector is in the fact that, when it is " home," 
the fore part of the tip of the foresight touches the 
top of the cavity which serves to cover it, and is 
consequently liable, if the sight protector is put on 
between ranges (which should invariably be done), 
to rub off the sight-black just where it is most 
wanted. A small piece of wood or other material 
should be fixed in the cap, so as to rest, when it is 
home, against the bottom of the block of the fore- 
sight, thus preventing the tip of the sight from 
coming in contact with any portion of the protector. 
A very handy protector is usually supplied with 
the Martini, and nothing can be better for the 
purpose. 

The best oil to use for cleaning and preserving the 
rifle from rust is refined olein, which, if pure, never 
dries, and is therefore a certain preventive of rust ; 
and I would strongly recommend " The Shooting 
Man's Oil," which is a specially purified oil, and 
which I have used myself for some years with great 
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satisfaction. It can be had of Mr. Murcott; Mr. 
Morton, London Bridge ; and other gunmakers. 



Blackening the Sights. 

Burning camphor makes a very deep black if the 
sights are held jnst over the flame, but chemically 
prepared sight-black is less liable to rub off should 
the sights be accidentally touched. An ordinary 
wax match will also serve as a capital means of 
blackening the sights when no camphor or sight- 
black is available. 

Both foresight and backsight should always be 
blackened before shooting, whether there is sunshine 
or not, but more especially when there is, as it is 
impossible to depend upon* the aim taken with the 
sights glittering in the sun; and when there is a 
glare from the front, the bands and the top of 
the barrel should also be blackened, to prevent 
any reflection of the sunbeams from dazzling the 
eye when aiming. Care should be taken that the 
sights are perfectly clean and free from any foreign 
particles before applying the black matter, whatever 
it may be, and that there is no dirt at the bottom of 
the V sights ; and it is also well to see that the in- 
side of the flange of the upright backsight is also 
free from dirt, or the small portions of thread or tow 
which are liable to be detached from the rag or tow 
used in oiling. 

If the straight bar is used it will be sufficient to 
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dull its upper edge, leaving the centre line (with 
the Martini the two side lines also) clear in sight 
down the remainder of the bar, more especially if the 
centre line is inlaid with platinum, as many now 
are. If, however, the centre line is only scratched 
or cut into the slider, the whole of the bar should 
be blackened, and the point of a knife should be 
carefuUy drawn (with some pressure, to show it 
up distinctly and renew the first brightness of the 
scratch) down the original scratched line, starting 
about the sixteenth of an inch from the top edge of 
the bar. 

In every case the whole of the upper edge of the har, 
including the central line, should be blackened ; as, 
if the bright centre line is carried to the extreme top 
of the bar, the point where it touches the edge gleams 
in the light like a little star, and is therefore highly 
inconvenient. 

The writer has seen some men, who were using the 
V and allowing for wind by aiming off the target on 
the butt, rub the extreme tip of the foresight so as to 
show a bright white speck through the black. This 
seems to be a logical course, as it must be easier to 
discern a bright white speck when aligned on the 
blackness of the butt, than the black tip of the 
foresight, which is the same colour as the dark 
mound, and therefore not readily distinguishable 
from it. 
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Cleaning out and Fouling. 

The rifle should always be cleaned out, either 
with the " cleaner " or the cleaning-rod fitted with 
oiled tow, between ranges, or after, say, every ten 
shots. 

There is no doubt that after a certain point, when 
a number of rounds have been fired, the fouling 
which has formed prejudicially affects the shooting, 
especially upon a hot day, when the heat of the 
bfl^el tends to cake it, or when the wind is in the 
E. or N.E. ; and too much reliance should not, there- 
fore, be placed upon statements which are sometimes 
made, to the effect that it is not necessary to clean 
out, as there is no more fouling after the twentieth 
shot than there is after the first. It may be true 
that each succeeding bullet clears a way through the 
fouling caused by the preceding shot — ^and of course 
this is so — but at the same time it is quite possible 
that layer upon layer of fouling, albeit smoothed 
over to some extent by the passing bullets, gradually 
with each successive shot gets harder and harder, 
fills effectually the comers of the grooves, and is 
generally more appreciable, so that it soon offers a 
positive hindrance to the bullet's course through the 
grooves, and this to such an extent as to be liable to 
impair its truth or even to cause it to strip, or, as the 
edges of the grooves become clogged, to lose to some 
extent the benefit of, the rifling. 

It is better to have a clean barrel where it is 
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possible, especially to start with at a fresh range ; 
and therefore the advice here given is to clean out 
before commencing any competition, and also when 
moving from one range to another. 

The Snider is not so much affected by fouling as 
are some rifles, from the slighter twist of the grooves 
and their shallowness, and in very damp weather 
there is, perhaps, not such an urgent need for much 
wiping out, but in an ordinary atmosphere and on a 
very dry day the necessity for frequent wiping out 
is very marked. 

Competitors are not now allowed to wipe out 
during a competition at any one range; and to 
prevent the fouling drying too much, for instance, 
when firing seven or ten shots (or even less on a 
warm dry day), it is a capital plan to leave the old 
cartridge-case in the breech until the moment has 
come for reloading for the next shot. This prevents 
the passage of wind through the barrel, and con- 
sequently keeps the fouling very much damper and 
less liable to cake. 

New barrels seem to be more affected by fouling 
than those which have been used some tim^, particu- 
larly when the grooves are somewhat deep. Perhaps 
this is because the edges of the grooves are more 
marked, and afford a better resting-place for the 
burnt powder; but, however this may be, more 
attention should be given to cleaning out when 
using a new barrel. 
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Amount of Sight. 

The flight which can be taken with the military 
rifle with the " barley-oom " foresight may be classi- 
fied under four heads^ — ^the fine, the medium, and the 
full sight, and sighting with the whole of the block. 



Fine Sight. 

The first of these, although it may be that under 
certain given conditions very close shooting can be 
secured, cannot be recommended for general usage. 
When there is a clear, bright, vivid light, with a 
Leaden-gray sky, it is possible to take the merest tip 
of the foresight, and very good shooting can, of 
course, be made ; but sometimes, if it is attempted to 
take a fine sight, it is found impossible to do so, and 
while the firer may think that he has only the usual 
amount of sight in view, the real fact may be that 
he has very considerably more, and, as a consequence, 
is very much astray in his elevation. 

It is not well, then, to adopt the fine sight. 



Full Sight. 

The full sight, i.e. the whole of the sight above 
the block, is a very useful sight, especially for those 
whose vision is not keen, but it is somewhat coarse ; 
and although many men undoubtedly do well with 
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thiB sight, it is not always easy to avoid taking a 
little of the block as well, which, if unnoticed, as 
may easily be the case in some lights, somewhat 
damages t^e score. 



Medium Sight. 

The best sight to take, more particularly with the 
straight bar, and, indeed, the V also, is a well-defined 
medium sight, not too fine and not too full, but such 
as to leave a clear margin, so as to avoid the block 
and to keep plenty of the foresight in view. 

Have a well-developed little pinnacle in view, and 
it is easy by practice to secure that the same amount 
is taken every time. The different variations ot 
light do not have such an effect upon the accustomed 
sight when the medium sight is used, but it is pretty 
well the same in all lights ; and it is always easier to 
judge, by raising the muzzle and lowering it again, 
whether the amount of foresight in view is of the 
same extent as usual, than when taking either a fine 
or a full sight, as in either of the two latter cases 
the extreme is worked upon, while in the half-sight 
the two extremes of " fine " and " full " are always 
there to measure by when in doubt. 

The advantage of the medium sight can be clearly 
recognized when it is borne in mind that in some 
lights the full sight appears finer than it really is, 
and the fine sight appears coarser ; but in any light 
the half-way between the two must be the half-way, 
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whether it actually seems more or less than usual, 
and therefore the same real amount of sight can be 
taken at all times. 

The actual aim should of course be taken with the 
extreme tip of the foresight. 



The Whole of the Block. 

A very useful sight for those whose vision is not 
particularly keen is that secured by taking the whole 
of the block, as this is more easily seen, and there is 
less blur observable. 

The following diagram will show the mode of 
taking the whole of the block, which, by the way, 
can only be done to advantage with the V. 




The shoulders of the block should be brought up 
in sight within the notch of the V until the straight 
line they describe is in a direct line with the top 
edge of the bar, and the elevation is thus main- 
tained. 

The aim should be taken from the tip of the fore- 
sight, as in all other modes of taking sight. 
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On a dark dull day there is no doubt that the 
elevation can be better maintained by men whose 
sight is not acute, by preserving the shoiQders of 
the block in line with the top of the bar than under 
any other arrangement, and in such cases, no doubt, 
this sight is to be commended. 

To use this sight the elevation should be lowered 
to an extent corresponding with the actual depth of 
the V, generally from six to eight degrees on Mur- 
cott's Vernier. 

When making use of this class of sight there is a 
slight difficulty in preserving the " direction," owing 
to the extreme care required to insure that the block 
and foresight are in the exact centre of the V. 
This can only be overcome by practice, and there- 
fore those who find the fine, full, or medium sights 
unsuitable to their vision, and desiring to use the 
whole block, should take care to carefully practise 
the system before making use of it in a competition. 

A still better mode of applying the whole of the 
block is the following, being the system adopted by 
one of our most celebrated Yorkshire shots. He thus 
describes his system in a letter to the Volunteer 
Service Gazette: — 

" In shooting with the * whole of the block,* I do 
not use the tip of the foresight, but on the contrary 
I use the edge of the block, right or left edge 
according to the direction of wind, aligning it so as to 
intersect very accurately the centre of the V of the 
backsight. The upper edge or shoulders of the block 
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are brought up in line with the top edge of the 
sliding-bar as stated, but in taking aim the comer of 
the block should be aligned with the lower ed^e of the 
target, under the buU's-eye, under the right or left 
centre line, under the right or left edge of the target, 
or further away, as the strength of the wind may 
require. 

"For example, with a left wind, which would 
require an allowance off the left edge of the target 
when the tip of the foresight and centre of the V are 
used, the sights should be seen as follows when 
using the block : — ^Place the right edge of the block 
intersecting the V of the backsight perpendicularly, 
and in line with the left edge of the target, and 
bring up the upper edge of the block until it is in 
line with the upper edge of the sliding bar horizon- 
tally, and in line with the lower edge of the target, 
aiming with the top comer of the block at the left 
low comer of the target. The accompanying cut 
will explain more clearly. 




*' It is not difficult to keep the edge of the block in 
the centre of theV, as shown in the diagram, but it 
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is much more so to keep the centre of the foresight in 
the centre of the V when the block is used. 

" It is as much a useful sight to those who have 
keen vision as to others, and there is, at any rate, as 
little difficulty in preserving the direction and also 
the elevation as accurately as in any other method, 
especially in a had or falling light. I find less 
difficulty, but that may be attributed to the practice 
that I have had with it. The advantage of using 
the lower edge of the target will soon be appreciated 
with practice, and instead of lowering the backsight 
six or eight hundredths, about half that will 
suffice. 

" Any qualified rifleman, with such careful record- 
ing habits as are essential for success in rifle shooting, 
will readily make a scale of allowances for wind from 
his own practice, with the right edge of the block for 
left wind, and the left edge of the block for right 
wind." 



Practice at Home. 

Very much of the success of a rifle shot depends 
upon the assiduity with which he devotes himself to 
preparatory measures at home, whether it be in the 
shape of position drill, first practice, aiming and 
snapping, the bayonet exercise, or whatever other 
means he may find to habituate himself to the " feel" 
and general characteristics of his rifle. Handling 
the rifle in any manner in leisure moments renders 
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it mucli easier to manipulate it and hold it firmly 
when before the targets, and familiarity with the 
particular rifle which has to be shot with is a sine 
qua non, or, if not exactly this, it is at any rate a 
very marked help to good shooting. 

What is especially to be commended for practice 
at home, however, is position drill and aiming drill. 



Position Drill. 

This is most valuable, to a would-be prize winner, 
and the more of it that is gone through the steadier 
may be the shooting expected, whether the position 
be standing up or lying down. 

The object of the first practice of position drill, as 
laid down in the Musketry Instruction Book, is to 
accustom the soldier to handle his rifle expertly, to 
strengthen the left arm so as to give him a perfect 
command over the rifle, and to secure other points 
which are essential to good shooting ; and there is no 
doubt that in this respect the regulations are perfectly 
correct, as will readily be admitted if the practice is 
extensively carried on. Even a short quarter of an 
hour, or less, morning and evening, hard at work at 
position drill (as described in the Kifle Exercises and 
Musketry Instructions under the head of First 
Practice) will be found of immense benefit, and 
this not only as aflecting the actual shooting, 
but also the general set up of the system. It 
strengthens the arms and has an appreciable effect 
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upon the whole of the muscles of the body, and is, 
in fact, as useful a muscular exercise as dumb-bells 
or Indian clubs for ordinary exercising and setting 
up purposes ; while at the same time it brings about, 
in the case of the rifleman, the needed expertness 
with his arm, and the necessary power of muscle to 
hold it in position. 

When performing this position drill it is well to 
have the bayonet fixed, as this gives greater 
weight to the rifle, and makes it feel, so to speak, a 
mere nothing when used without the bayonet ; and 
an assiduous performance of position drill with fixed 
bayonet will, in a very short time, render the rifle 
itself as easy to handle as a walking-stick. 



Aiming Drill. 

It is essential to good shooting that there should 
be an intimate union between the applied functions 
of the hand and the eye, and this can only be per- 
fectly established by a constant application to aiming 
and snapping. It is not intended to infer that a 
would-be crack shot should be always doing this, but 
what is meant is that it should be practised every 
day during the shooting season — more especially just 
before any particular match is to be shot off — so as 
to retain the necessary familiarity with the feel of 
the rifle and the pull of the trigger, and preserve the 
essential dexterity in handling both rifle and trigger, 
while at the same time glancing without flinching 
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along the Bights while the aim is being taken and 
during the discharge. 

No doubt most shooting men have remarked that, 
when they have been some time without firing a 
shot, and have done no preparatory practice at home, 
they feel very awkward and have a tendency to flinch 
at the critic£u moment, and thus disturb their aim, 
and consequently make a bad start; but this will 
never happen if aiming drill is properly performed 
beforehand. 

I remember to have either heard or read of one of 
our most celebrated shots having stated that he 
always aimed his rifle at a mark and snapped off at 
least one himdred times every day in his own room, 
and as I have seen excellent results in the shape of 
capital scores invariably follow a course of position 
and aiming drill, I have no hesitation in stating that 
the value of the practice cannot be over-estimated, 
and that an improvement equal to nearly twenty- 
five per cent, may be arrived at in the shooting of 
most men by this means. 

Never, then, if success is hoped for, neglect posi- 
tion and aiming drill during the shooting season. 

Ball Practice at Home. 

While upon the subject of aiming drill, I would 
recommend every rifleman to purchase a " Morton's 
Ball Practice Instructor." This is a most useful 
little instrument (price 3s. 6d.), and really achieves 
the object the patentee claims for it — ^as it is a fact 
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that accurate ball practice may be seciired with the 
Snider in a room or a garden, without danger and 
without annoying the nearest neighbours, for Is. per 
100 rounds. 

This instrument is in the form of an ordinary car- 
tridge, but is made of iron, and is placed in the breech 
of the Snider just as though it was a cartridge. It is 
bored so as to take Eley's .buUeted caps. No. 1 size, 
and when one of these bidleted caps is put into the 
" Instructor," it occupies the same position as the 
cap of the ordinary Snider cartridge, and is struck by 
the striker in the same way. The discharge propels 
the small bullet out of the " Instructor," as from a 
short-barrelled pistol, and the trajectory is so arranged 
that the miniature ball passes through the barrel of 
the Snider without touching the bore in any part, 
and very accurate shooting niay be made at 10, 15, 
and 20 feet. 

By means of this little instrument, then, as can 
readily be understood, the otherwise somewhat mono- 
tonous aiming drill may be rendered much more in- 
teresting, and, with targets of suitable sizes, it is 
quite possible to have target shooting in miniature, 
which, while affording useful preliminary practice 
for shooting with the real cartridges at the ranges, 
also offers an endless source of mere amusement. 

I had a match in my back-yard on one occasion in 
the autumn last past with an Assistant-Surgeon of 
one of the Middlesex regiments, and out of five shots 
the martial -ffisculapius made three bulls and two 
centres, while his opponent managed to make four 
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bulls and a centre, thus winning the sliilling, wliich 
was the prize of the match. The bull's-eye was just 
under a quarter of an inch in diameter, the rest of the 
division of the target being in proportion, and the 
distance was 15 feet. 

This instance, which is one of many like it, will 
show the assistance to practice which may be secured 
by the use of the " Ball Practice Instructor." 

To prevent an accumulation of fouling, the barrel 
should be cleaned after each practice with the " In- 
structor," and it would be as well to oil the grooves 
plentifully before commencing, as this renders the 
fouling caused by the bulleted caps more easy of sub- 
sequent removal. 

These instruments are also made suitable for use 
with the Martini-Henry and other military breech- 
loading smallbore rifles. 

In any case, whenever aiming is done at all, it 
should be at something as nearly resembling the real 
target as possible; and if targets to aim at are pre- 
pared to scale, the paper upon which they are made 
should not be white, but of a more dingy hue, so that 
the sham may not appear whiter and cleaner than 
the real targets do. 

When performing aiming drill at home, more espe- 
cially when using the " Ball Practice Instructor," 
matters should be proceeded with just as though 
shooting upon a rifle range, and the sights should be 
blackened and the aim taken as carefully, and the 
position and all details adhered to as strictly, as 
though before the real targets. 
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Note-taking. 

This is a very important portion of the work, 
which should be sompulously performed by com- 
petitors, i.e. to take a record of every shot that is 
fired. 

The advice given here is — ^record every shot as it 
is fired, whether good or bad, and whether in prize 
competition or practice, and do this without any 
hurry or flurry, as there is always plenty of time 
to note the shot and enter it in the register-book 
while the next man is taking his aim and firing. 

There are several very handy little scoring books 
(notably Shepherd's Kegister-book), in which a con- 
cise record of the scores can be taken in columns suit- 
ably arranged; some of them are very small and 
compact, and can be carried anywhere, and have, in 
addition to columns for the actual scores, target 
outlines, upon which the position of each of the 
shots can be marked if it is desired to do so. 

The particulars which should be shown at each 
practice are the range, the date, the rifle, the year's 
ammunition, the weather, the light, the direction 
and strength of the wind, the ranges, the value of 
each shot, the elevation, and the nature of the shoot- 
ing, whether in practice or in prize-shooting, and the 
point of aim. 

This may seem a somewhat formidable array of 
details, but if one of the above-mentioned books are 
used, the spaces for the several items will be found 
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ready prepared, and there is but little diffictdty in 
filling them in. 

Before shooting, the preliminary particulars should 
be noted, and the light, weather, and wind should be 
recorded, and this will enable the firer to fix upon 
the elevation he should use, which, after a little 
experience, will come almost naturally and uncon- 
sciously as attending, as a matter of course, certain 
given appearances which present themselves to the 
nund. 

Before mentally settling the preliminary points, a 
careful examination should be bestowed upon ihe 
physical features in the surroundings, the appearance 
of the atmosphere, the degree of light, the brightness 
or otherwise of the targets should be scanned, and 
the state of the flags on the range should be most 
critically examined to settle the windage, and all 
these appearances should be summarized and entered 
in the proper spaces in the register-book in the 
manner which will be described hereafter. 

In making these entries there should be a fixed 
system of short signs, to save the trouble of writing 
at full length. To describe the direction of the wind, 
nothing can be better than the familiar clock-face 
system, so that on any range, no matter how it lays 
according to the compass, whether from east to west 
or north to south, a " three o'clock wind " would be 
one blowing straight across the range from right to 
left, a "nine o'clock wind" one blowing in the 
exactly opposite direction, while the intermediate 
winds would be called by the appropriate figures on. 
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the clock face; a front wind being twelve o'clock, 
and one from the rear a " six o'clock wind." 

The strength of the wind may also be designated 
and entered in a similarly concise manner, and the 
following have been found to stand as a useful 
system of what may be termed " codes " for record- 
ing the varying force of the winds : — 

Z. For zero or zephyr, to represent a calm. 

G. Gentle wind, barely moving the flags, but still 
a wind which requires a change of aim. 

M. Moderate wind. 

F. Fresh wind. 

S. Strong wind. 

V.S. Very Strong. 

These six definitions will be found to serve in 
describing with sufficient minuteness the nature of 
the wind when making entries for future reference 
in the register-book. 

" The weather," whether fine, or rainy, or wet, or 
cold, or dry, etc., should be recorded, and "the 
light," whether dull, or clear, or cloudy, or whether 
bright sun in the front or the rear, etc., should be 
mentioned, in their turn, so that it may at once be 
seen at a future time what were the exact circum- 
stances which obtained at any particular time and 
necessitated a certain given elevation, which should 
be taken in hundredths on the Vernier, and entered 
in the proper space. The point of aim should also 
be indicated, as this item is clearly needed to com- 
plete the necessary particulars. When allowing for 
wind on the bar, this can be at once shown by draw- 
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ing a simple line, and intersecting it to show the 
centre, and mark the spot corresponding to the 
portion of the bar over which the top of the fore- 
sight appeared when aiming, thus, ,' 

while with the ** V " a cross marked on the target 
outline will show the point of aim. 

The following copy of a leaf out of my note- 
book will serve to clearly exemplify the process 
advocated, the portion in italics being the par- 
ticulars entered in M.S. : — 



At 



BIFLE FBACnOE. 

Batts, — day of JtiZy, 1875, p.m. 



-<i^'. With JBoe^ Bifle. 1875 Ammunition, ^ny position. 
Fine dry weather. Clear bright gun light. 8 o*dock^ M wind. 



Yards 
Bange. 


Points Made. 


Total. 


Eleva- 
tion. 


Class. 


12 3 4 5 6 7 




200 


3 4 5 4 5 5 5 
3 2 4 5 5 5 5 
2 8 5 4 4 3 4 


31 
29 
25 


14 
38 




600 


^w 


600 


(Jompany 




Prizes. 




85 





Aim 



T 



Thus it will be seen that at any fature time the 
whole particulars of the practice, the weather, the 
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light, the elevation, the point of aim, the ammuni- 
tion, etc., are kept in an unmistakable form, and 
should the same ciroumstances again obtain the same 
course would be adopted. 

An important feature in connection with note- 
taking consists in the fact that & pursuance of the 
practice induces steadiness and care in the delivery of 
each shot, as it is obvious that a man who carefully 
notes his shooting must thus be led to be more pains- 
taking, and devote more mental attention to each 
shot, than his fellow whose simple care is to blaze 
away, and make a good score if he can manage it, 
without any method. 

The careful note-taker, on the contrary, before 
reaching the firing point to commence his firing, has 
carefully jotted down the particulars of the light, 
wind, etc., and has, after conning the circunpistances 
which surround him — and perhaps, as a fttrther guide, 
having examined a former leaf in his book — settled 
the exact elevation on the Vernier he should use, and 
the amount of allowance it is necessary to make for 
the wind, and when his turn comes to shoot he is 
calm and collected, and knows exactly what he means 
to do. 

The register-book is laid on the shooting-bed or 
mat before him, and each shot is entered in the 
scoring columns as it is marked at the target, and 
in the mean time the shooter is kept imperturbed and 
steady by the concentration of his mind upon the 
object which are before him, and his score. 
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The Vernier. 

This, like most other really valuable inventions, is 
a very simple little instrument to manage when its 
use is once mastered. It is made in either steel or 
brass, and consist* of a fixed scale with graduations 
of twentieths of an inch, and a small movable flap 
upon which there is a ledge to catch the sliding-bar 
of the backsight, and upon which there is also a scale 
consisting of the fifth of an inch further divided into 
five equal parts. This flap is adjusted higher or 
lower, as required, by means of a screw. 

When the little arrow on the movable flap points 
at a given point of the larger scale upon the instru- 
ment, that point represents the number of degrees of 
hundredths of an inch the sliding bar of the back- 
sight would be elevated if it were pressed down upon 
the ledge on the Vernier flap. Thus, if the arrow 
points to " 20," which is the fifth line on the large 
scale, the elevation would be 20°, and if the slide is 
screwed one step until the first mark from the arrow 
on the small slide is in a line with the sixth mark 
on the large one, 21° are given ; if again screwed 
until the second line from the arrow is level with the 
seventh mark on the large scale, 22° are shown, and 
so on. 

The average elevation with the Snider when using 
the V is 23° to 26° at 500, and 48° to 61° at 600 yards; 
and with the straight bar it is as many degrees 
less, in the case of each rifle, as would represent 
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the actual depth of the cut of the v> generally 
about 7°. 

There is a considerable difference between the 
elevation on the Vernier which is required for 
different rifles, but as there are many causes which 
affect the normal elevation of different rifles, it 
should not be assumed that a rifle which requires 
less than the average elevation has a lower trajectory, 
or vice versa. The variations are mainly due to the 
difference in the construction of the sights; a tall 
foresight requiring a higher altitude in the slider of 
the backsight to that needed for a stumpy foresight, 
and so on ; so that there may be a difference in the 
amount of elevation of 3° or 4° between two rifles, 
and yet both may shoot exactly the same and with 
an equal amount of trajectory. 

The elevation proper for the rifle under normal 
conditions should, in the first instance, be ascertained 
for 500 yards (perhaps during the initial trial of the 
rifle from the sand-bag) ; and when this is done, some 
■shots should at once, under like conditions, be straight- 
way fired at 600 yards to ascertain the exact differ- 
ence of elevation between the two distances. The 
increase of the elevation required between these 
ranges with the Snider varies from 23° to 26^ in 
different rifles, and with the Martini from 10° to 14°, 
and the smaller this increased elevation is, the lower, 
it may be presumed, is the trajectory and, adjunctly, 
the better the rifle. This is proved by the small in- 
crease required by the smallbore for each additional 
100 yards of range as compared with the Snider. 
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Elevation for Snider. 

The following table shows the degrees of gradua- 
tion for the several distances, representing something 
like the average with the Snider, using the straight 
bar: — 

SOOyarda 14° to 18° 

600 „ 38° „ 42° 

700 „ 63° „ 67° 

oUU 1} ... ... ... ... Oar I, yu 

When the V is used something like 7° more are 
required. 

Elevation for Smallbore. 

The trajectory of the military smallbore is much 
lower, and the following is about the average for the 
Eegulation Martini-Henry with Government ammu- 
nition, taken upon the Vernier specially prepared 
for the Martini sights : — 

500 yards 15° to 19° 

600 .. ... ... ... ••• ^7 *« ^1 



700 

800 

900 

1000 



41° „ 45° 

56° „ 60° 

72° „ 76° 

89° „ 93° 



The exact elevation must, however, be accurately 
ascertained by each man with his own rifle, and 
when this is once done the advantage of using the 
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Vernier becomes readily "onderstood, especially when 
shooting in the Prince of Wales, or the second stage 
Queen's at Wimbledon, or when classing or shooting 
for local prizes, when the competition is carried on 
at progressive ranges, as the proper elevation once 
secured at 600 yards, it is at once known to what 
the elevation should be increased when withdrawing 
to 600 yards to continue the shooting. 



Applying the Vernier. 

The most convenient way to ftpply the Vernier to 
the Snider sights is first to screw the arrow on the 
moving scale to the proper position on the fixed 
scale, and then careftiUy rest the two legs, as it 
were, of the Vernier on the bed of the backsight 
behind the upright, and, while holding the Vernier 
tightly pressed against the raised upright, push the 
bottom of the sliding bar firmly at rest upon the 
ledge of the movable slide of the Vernier. This is 
a better and more reliable plan than first fixing the 
Vernier behind the upright and then screwing the 
slider up to the required position, as some recom- 
mend, as there is less fear of the feet of the Vernier 
changing position than while the screwing up is 
going on ; and, moreover, it is less trouble and more 
comfortably managed, as it is not necessary to 
flourish the muzzle of the rifle in the air so much, 
to the danger of poking the muzzle in other people's 
faces, or dashing it against other rifles wMch are 
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being BimUarly treated. The Vernier adapted to 
the Martini, however, cannot so readily be used thus, 
as from its form and the width of the raised flap it 
is easier to screw the sight bodily up to the required 
point, than to press the slider down as recommended 
m the case of the Snider. 

The Vernier is also especially handy when it is 
needed to raise or lower the sight during the shooting 
at a range, as this can be done with much greater 
nicety than with the thumb. For instance, if shoot- 
ing at, say, 600 yards with 14° and the first shot 
strikes the bottom of the target, all that is needed 
is to screw the Vernier to 16° or 16°, as the case 
may require, and the defective elevation is at once 
rectified. 

Raising or lowering the sight the hundredth of an 
inch makes a difference in the position of the shots 
on the target of about nine inches at 500 yards with 
both the Snider and smallbore, which increases more 
and more as the firing points are further removed 
from the targets. The longer the range the greater 
is the extent of elevation represented by a degree on 
the Vernier, so that with the Martini one hundredth 
at 800 yards represents twelve inches, at 900 yards 
thirteen and a quarter, and at 1000 yards about 
fifteen inches. 

When, therefore, so trivial a change in the eleva- 
tion makes such a marked difference, it is evident 
that the adjustment of the sliding-bar with the 
thumb is a practice not to be recommended. 
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Ammukitiok. 

It is always well to take care before using a 
cartridge to press the bullet firmly with the thumb, 
to insure that it is home on the powder, as if it is 
not, as is sometimes the case, accurate shooting 
cannot very well be depended upon; and probably 
much of the recent complaint of the difference in 
the strength of cartridges from the same packet 
may have been due to the fact that some of the 
bullets were not pressed home quite so closely as 
others, and therefore had a different flight, and no 
doubt this would be so. 

It is not of unfrequent occui*rence to find that 
with a hard pressure it is possible to force some of 
the bullets in a packet of cartridges a quarter of an 
inch (some even more) further into the cartridge- 
case. Some of this is no doubt due to the yielding, 
when the pressure is applied, of the wax-wad which 
is laid between the powder and the ball ; but, any- 
how, it is decidedly safer to make sure that there is 
no vacant space between the powder and the ball, as 
there undoubtedly is in some instances ; and if the 
bullet is pressed down, there is little fear of there 
being any difference between the shooting of the 
cartridges, as the powder is invariably carefully 
measured, as I have verified by experimental weigh 
ing. 

Some men always place the bullet end of the car- 
tridge in their mouth and moisten it with saliva 
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before placing the cartridge in the breech. The 
idea is tha^ this has some effect upon the fouling in 
the shape of moistening it, but, although I uncon- 
sciously do this myself, I cannot vouch for any 
advantage in this direction being derivable from the 
practice, although it is just possible that there may 
be something in it. 

The portion of the bullet which protrudes from 
the cartridge-case is frequently smeared somewhat 
profusely with fragments of wax. Any such irre- 
gularity on the surface of the ball may possibly 
interfere with its proper flight, and as the whole of 
this may not always be melted when the discharge 
takes place, the excessive accumulation of wax on 
the fore part of the bullet, which is outside the case 
of the cartridge, should be rubbed off before the 
cartridge is placed in the breech, as there is plenty 
of wax at the base of the bullet to answer the 
purpose for which it is designed. 
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I THE POSITION. 
Standing. 

The standing position has now probably been 
practicjally abolished as far as rifle prize competitions 
are concerned, and it must be borne in mind that 
under scarcely any circumstances could firing be 
done standing with an enemy 200 yards off, unless, 
indeed, from behind a wall, in which case the rifles 
would naturally be rested on its parapet; the argument 
being that, if the shooting is to be from the shoulder 
at all, an artificial rest, to represent the wall, should 
be allowed. Decimation would be the almost instant 
result of returning the fire of an enemy, 200 yards 
off, from the shoulder ; more especially if, as would 
be likely, that enemy were ensconced behind stones, 
or in a shelter trench lying prone with the earth. 

The firmest position which can be taken standing 
is that secured by following out, almost in their 
entirety, the orders laid down in the Firing Exercises, 
at least as regards the final phase of the position. 
The body shoidd be turned to the half, or three- 
quarters, right; the left foot should be advanced 
about ten inches or a foot to the left front, i,e. 
straight in front of the centre of the left side when 
the body is turned^ and the toes of this foot should 
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point straight towards the targets. The right foot 
should be at least ten inches in rear of the left heel, 
and should point to the right at a direct angle to the 
left foot. This gives a firm pedestal to the body, 
which should be erect and fiirnily braced up, every 
muscle being kept as taut and as firm as possible. 

The rifle should be pressed firmly into the middle 
of the shoulder, the right elbow being raised to a 
level with the neck, thus arranging the muscle of 
the shoulder so as*to form a compact padded bed for 
the butt. The heel of the butt should, properly, be 
in a line with the top part of the shoulder. 

The left arm should be brought straight under the 
rifle, and its upper portion, to the elbow, should be 
firmly rested on the left breast, as by doing this the 
rifle can be held much more firmly than when the 
left arm is unsupported. 

A pocket-book or a spare packet of ammunition in 
the left breast-pocket will be found of great assist- 
ance to some men in securing a firm resting-place for 
the left arm on the breast. 

There is no harm in allowing the body to bend 
slightly backwards, which, indeed, is sometimes a 
great help in gaining a perfectly steady and comfort- 
able position ; but care should be taken not to dis- 
turb the proper equilibrium in the slightest degree. 
Leaning forward should be especially avoided, as it 
is impossible to aim steadily if this is done. 

If this position is maintained, there is no fear of 
sore shoulders from the recoil of the rifle, more 
especially as raising the right elbow straight with 
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the shoulder effectually covers the shoulder-hone 
with a fleshy, muscular pad, and therehy preserves 
it from the kick. 



Kneeling. 

This is essentially a military position, and there 
is only one position which can well be adopted on 
the knee, and that is the so-called " Hythe position " 
pure and simple. 

This position is a rickety one at its best, and if it 
were still in force we should not see the splendid 
average shooting which now takes place at Wimble- 
don and elsewhere, and fortunately it will soon be 
used for little else except volley firing and for firing 
at 300 yards in the third class. 

Among shooting men it is pretty generally wished 
that both the kneeling and standing positions were 
relegated to "the limbo of the past," with the muzzle- 
loaders which rendered the positions necessary. 

When firing kneeling, it gives marked increase of 
stability if a hole a couple of inches deep is made 
into which to put the right toe, so that the weight of 
the body, when seated on the heel, may be supported 
by the instep, the leg resting level upon the ground, 
. instead of bearing solely upon the right foot, which 
is, under such circumstances, almost bent double. 

Of course, if an especially thick-soled boot, or even 
a wooden Lancashire clog, is worn, the discomfort is 
not so great. 
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Any Position. 

It is somewliat surprising to see into how many 
different forms the human body can be contorted 
under this name. 

SiTTINa. 

An effective position is secured by some men by 
sitting down with their feet pretty much in the same 
relative position as described for the standing 
position, with both heels firmly planted in holes in 
the ground. In this position an elbow is rested 
upon either knee. 

Another sitting position is to sit fair on the 
ground, with the right leg stretched out to its full 
extent along the ground, pointing straight to the 
target, the left leg being doubled up close to the 
body, the knee just in front of the face, the left 
hand being passed round the knee to hold it firmly. 
The left foot, for further steadiness, is turned' inward, 
and fixed between the right leg and the ground. 

The rifle is pressed firmly into the shoulder with 
the right hand, and is laid upon the left knee for 
a support — the left knee and leg thus forming as it 
were a rest. 

This position may, perhaps, be found a good one 
for those whose bodies will permit of it being com- 
fortably attained and firmly kept. 

The requirements seem to be a good substantial 
seat combined with long legs. 
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The Back Position. 

Some excellent shooting is done lying on the back, 
and this position must of necessity be a very steady 
one, as the rifle rests firmly upon a ledge formed by 
the crossed legs. 

There are, however, very serious drawbacks, and 
no one can hope to do uniformly well from the back 
without a very considerable amount of practice. 

The most important drawback is that when lying 
on the back it is almost impossible, without the aid 
of a spirit level, to preserve the sights in an exactly 
vertical position. They seem to the firer to be all 
right, and perfectly upright when they are really 
sloping to a fatal degree, and such as to be quite 
subversive of good shooting; and this is not the 
worst, for there is no method in the slope which 
appears to be upright, as the sights may present the 
same upright appearance when bearing to the right 
for one shot, as they do if bearing to the left for the 
next. There is, therefore, no possibility of counteract- 
ing a knovm tendency to bear in any one direction. 

When firing from the back, it is a good plan to take 
the edges of the targets as a guide that the upright 
sight is perfectly perpendicular. This should be 
done before taking the aim, and if the upright flap of 
the backsight is made to describe a line parallel to 
that of the target's edge, it may be pretty certainly 
concluded that the sight is vertical. 

This can, however, only be done with the square 
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targets, and those who elect to use the back position 
at the round targets must practise the aiming until 
they can depend upon their sights being upright. 
When practising, the aid of a friend in the rear 
should be secured to indicate any defect in the aim, 
until the tendency to slope the sights has been finally 
overcome. 

In shooting from the back the legs are usually 
interlocked, the bottom part of the left being passed 
under the knee of the right leg, which is bent round 
so that the right calf may hold the left leg firm in 
its place. 

The rifle is laid in the notch thus formed, and, as 
a first guide to uprightness, care should be taken 
before lying Ixick that the rifle rests uprightly in 
this position ; but every possible attention will still 
have to be subsequently devoted to the preservation 
of this necessary verticalness, as the firer is very apt 
to unwittingly move the rifle sideways when aiming. 

A further drawback to good shooting from the 
back is the great strain on the unsupported muscles 
of the neck when aiming, which induces a kind of 
tremulous * motion which is, of course, seriously 
detrimental to the score ; and, indeed, a considerable 
proportion of men are physically incapacitated from 
shooting in this position at all. 

In firing from the back, the butt of the rifle is 
placed in different positions. In what is called the 
Farquarharson position, it is placed in the hollow of 
the armpit, the head being raised from the ground 
•)ntirely without support. 
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Undoubtedly the best position to adopt on tlie 
back is that now called the Fulton position, being 
the one used by the gentleman of that name in the 
American Team. In this position the rifle finds a 
rest upon the extended legs, and the butt ia passed a 
little behind the back of the head. The left arm is 
passed behind the head, and the left hand grasps the 
butt round the heel-plate, and at the same time the 
left arm forms a kind of pillow for the head. The 
upper part of the right arm rests on the ground, and 
the rifle is grasped at the small by the right hand 
in the usual way, the trigger being pulled with the 
forefinger as in ordinary positions. The eye is not 
too far removed from the sight, being in the same 
relative position as usual, and altogether this seems 
the most feasible of the several back positions ; and 
if the sights could but be kept upright, without a 
spirit level to gauge by, it would, no doubt, be a 
capital one to adopt, though the shape of the military 
rifle stocks is somewhat against it. 

Another good mode of holding the rifle when shoot- 
ing from the back is to lay the upper part of the 
right arm on the ground at right angles to the body, 
and firmly grasp the butt round the heel-plate with 
the right hand, the trigger being either pulled or 
pushed with the thumb of the left hand, the left 
arm passing over the top of the chest to allow this 
to be done. The right ear is in this position, how- 
ever, somewhat unpleasantly near the woodwork of 
the butt, but with practice it is possible to secure good 
results when adopting this form of "any position." 

P 
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The foregoing will give a pretty accurate general 
idea of the several modes of applying the back 
position, which can, however, be still further varied 
at pleasure; but I must say that I cannot recom- 
mend the position, as, having given a fair trial to 
the most distinctive features of shooting from the 
back — doing excellently for a few rounds when I 
have chanced to secure the proper position and up- 
rightness of the sights, but marring the score with 
occasional misses and wide shots — ^I find that, on the 
whole, I can secure much more reliable results when 
shooting lying on the stomach. 

It may be mentioned that some shots, using the 
back position, lay both legs parallel but slightly bent 
at the knee, and place the rifle over the top of the left 
leg, instead of resting it in the angle formed by the 
legs being crossed as in the other positions ; others, 
again, keep the sling on the rifle rather slack, and, as 
it were, by this means strap the rifle to the legs by 
passing the left leg through the loop formed by the 
sling. 



Shooting lying on the Stomach. 

This is the more general course adopted among 
rifle shots in England, and where one competitor 
is seen shooting from the back, scores may be observed 
shooting from the stomach. Take the line of firing 
points at the Wimbledon meeting, for instance, and 
It will be seen that nearly the whole of the com- 
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petitors shoot from the stomach. This in itself is a 
positive proof that the stomach position is the best, 
for one may be sure that the Volunteers shooting at 
Wimbledon take up that position which they find to 
answer best, and do all experimentirhg in positions on 
their own ranges at home ; and it is pretty certain 
that the majority have not failed to try what they 
can do from the back, and have returned to the 
stomach after a failure to succeed. 

When shooting from the stomach, the head and 
eyes are in the same relative position to the sights as 
when kneeling or standing, and there is conse- 
quently — the arrangement being more natural — 
less trouble in aligning the sights uprightly and 
keeping them so, than when lying on the back, 
with the face tending upwards, and with the eye 
turned downwards, instead of upwards, or gazing 
straight forward as with the other positions. The 
head, when shooting from the stomach, is in a natural 
position, and the whole body is perfectly at rest, the 
two elbows being firmly planted on the ground, thus 
forming a strong support for the upper part of the 
body and the rifle. 

The legs and body should be laid, hearing well away 
to the lefty at a half right angle to the direction of the 
range. 

The left forearm should be straight and planted 
directly under the rifle, so as to form an almost 
immovable rest, and especial care should be taken 
that both elbows have a perfectly secure restiag- 
place, and are kept in position without any possibility 
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of, or tendency towards, slipping. When shooting 
from a turfy firing-point this is readily secured, even 
without a shooting bed, as it is generally easy to 
make an indentation in which to rest each elbow; 
and under such circumstances — as, for instance, on 
Wimbledon common — ^if any shooting bed is used at 
all, the very best that can be brought into requisition 
is the ordinary waterproof ground sheet, or other 
similar thin material, which allows of the benefit of 
the soft grassy ground being obtained Ihrough it, 
and which is not of a slippery nature itself. 

The right shoulder should be raised as much as 
possible, and the right elbow planted a little in 
advance of it, so that the shoulder-bone may 
be covered with a muscular pad of flesh, thus 
forming a bed for the butt, and at the same time 
preventing a bruised shoulder, which one is liable 
to get if the rifle recoils direct upon the shoulder- 
bone. The act of planting the right elbow well 
forward and raising the shoulder is found to arrange 
such a pad for the butt, and, moreover, it also enables 
a better and firmer position to be taken. 

The body should never lie in a line with the range 
when aiming, as such a course involves a somewhat 
cramped position, especially as regards the upper part 
of the body and head, and the firer is apt when lying 
straight to rest the butt against the top of the shoulder, 
with the inevitable consequence of a very painful 
bruise on the shoulder from the recoil. 

In the " stomach " position, as well as when stand- 
ing or kneeling, the head should be thrown back as 
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far as possible, for more reasons than one. This 
is very necessary when firing lying down on the 
stomach at 200 yards, as the backsight is then so 
low that to look through the V the head has to be 
much depressed, and the cheek then comes within the 
radius of the kick from the stock, which can only be 
avoided by holding the head well back. The V 
sight when the flap is down is about two inches 
further from the eye than when the flap is raised for 
distances over 400 yards, so that the focus 'is then 
not so much affected ; but when the flap is raised the 
sight is rather too near the eye when the head is laid 
forward, and .therefore, although the cheek is then 
not in danger from the recoil, as at the short ranges, 
the head should still be laid back, in order that it may 
be removed as far from the sight as possible, when 
a better focus is obtained, and it is consequently much 
easier to see the foresight standing clearly in relief 
beyond the backsight, which is not the case when the 
eye is too close to the backsight. 

When the head is held forward, the distances 
between the fore and back sights and the eye respec- 
tively are altogether out of their relative propor- 
tions in the case of the long Sniders, the barrel of 
which is of considerable length. This does not of 
coarse apply to the Martini and other similar rifles, 
as the focus is much better secured from the in- 
creased distance of the backsight from the eye. 

The stomach position in target shooting has this 
advantage, that it is a strictly natural one, and in- 
volves no contortions or constrained configuration 
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of any part of the body, and it is therefore very 
readily fallen into by the merest tyro ; and as in this 
position the sights can be well overlooked, and 
their absolute verticalness safely preserved with little 
difficulty, there is no doubt that this is the true 
position for a marksman, and the best which can be 
adopted for general usage. 



Gbasping the Bifle. 

When aiming, the rifle should be firmly grasped 
with both hands in all the " forward " positions, i.e. 
standing, kneeling, and shooting from the stomach, 
and the whole of the body should be well braced up. 
The positions of the arms and other portions of the 
frame have already been described, and it now only 
remains to mention the grasp with the hands. 

In all forward positions the right hand should hold 
the small of the butt with an iron clutch, the fore- 
finger being well passed round the trigger, so as 
to secure the maximum power, and the thumb 
should rest directly behind the hammer, pointing 
straight to the front. 

The same applies to the Martini, but here we have 
a roughened thumbpiece upon which to press the 
thumb. 

The pointing of the thumb straight to the front is 
apparently a trivial, yet it is a most important point, 
as it has the undoubted effect of affording a consider- 
able access of the needed firmness of grasp; and when 
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the trigger is being pnlled, or rather pressed, the 
action described by the right hand should be as though 
it were being attempted to press the thumb into the 
woodwork and at the same time to squeeze the 
trigger, trigger-guard, and the small of the butt into 
one lump. In fact, the motion should be as though 
one were squeezing the very last drop of water 
out of a large sponge gathered in the ball of the 
hand. 

If this is done properly, and it should be practised 
until it is done properly, the feeling is that the rifle 
could be held without any assistance from the left 
hand at all. This is, however, only a feeling, as 
the left hand should also be simultaneously firmly 
clutching the rifle and holding it hard into the 
shoulder with the utmost amount of muscular force 
possible. In fact, the rifle should be grasped so 
firmly with both hands, that should either be 
removed, if it were possible, there would be no 
difference in the steadiness of the aim. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the sole function of the 
right hand is to pull the trigger. 

When shooting at the longer ranges with the 
upright flap raised, the best position for the fingers 
of the left hand is to place them round the bed of 
the sight, the little finger being on the near side 
of the flap, and the remaining fingers on the muzzle 
side over the sight-bed. The thumb should nearly 
meet the fingers, being placed partly on the stodk 
and partly on the barrel. 

With the Martini-Henry and other smallboreB, the 
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barrel can be grasped cleax of tbe backsigbt alto- 
gether, and a much, better hold can therefore be 
taken with the left hand. 

At 200 yards, when standing, there is the restriction 
to be observed, " that the Uttle finger of the left 
** hand shall be in front of the projection in front of 
"the lock-plate." Why this restriction is enacted 
I am at an utter loss to understand, but it is in 
force, and must therefore be attended to. 

When shooting at the 200 yards range, it is not 
possible to pass the fingers over the barrel, as they 
would in that case obstruct the line of sight, and 
they are therefore generally pressed " between stock 
and barrel," the thumb being in the same position 
as in all forward positions, on the other side of the 
sight-bed. 

Point of Aim. 

It is in all cases best to keep well below the level 
of the bull's-eye when selecting the spot at which to 
aim, as, when aiming away from the " eye," either 
to the left or to the right, if the black of the bull's- 
eye is kept over the tip of the foresight, it is more 
easy to preserve the proper elevation, seeing that 
the relative position of- the black, when the sight is 
taken below it, serves as a better guide than if the 
foresight were to be allowed to rest upon a point of 
the target upon the same level, as there would, in 
the latter case, be the danger of unconsciously 
getting higher up the six feet of target than was 
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required, while a tendency to descend is counteracted 
by a careful watch being bestowed upon the relative 
positions of the bottom of the black bull's-eye and 
the tip of the foresight. 

When aiming " right at " the bull's-eye itself, the 
fear of losing the vertical elevation is augmented, 
from the fact that if the black foresight is once 
allowed to impinge upon the equally black bull's-eye, 
it is lost to view, and the tip of the sight may 
actually be aligned, either with the bottom or the 
very top edge of the black square, without any 
distinction being appreciable ; and as this represents 
a difference of two feet, it is a somewhat serious 
matter. 

When aiming at the square targets, some shots go 
so far as to select as the point of aim the place which 
represents the imperceptible bottom centre-line, 
while others descend still further, and aim at the 
bottom edge of the white target. 

Either of these two latter courses are, however, 
quite impracticable when shooting at the circular 
targets; and although it is then still best to 
aim below the bull's-eye, it is not safe to descend 
very far below it, more especially when allowing for 
winds from either side, as it has to be borne in mind 
that the edge of the target circles round the bull's- 
eye, and therefore the visible part of the white 
which lies in the position corresponding to the 
bottom centre-line of the square target is much 
nearer the actual centre of the target, and does not 
represent so great an allowance; and consequently 
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the white has to be left and the aim taken on the 
black in the case of the round target when allowing 
for a wind which, with the square target, aiming 
down low, would be met by aiming at the edge. 

This is one of the difficulties attending shooting 
at the new circular targets, as, unless the aim is 
taken nearly on a line with the bull's-eye, one has 
to aim at indefinite objects at points much nearer 
the centre than at the square targets, while if the 
aim is taken level with the bull, there is the fecor 
of the tip of the sight getting above the bull's-eye 
itself, and the merest trifle in this direction will 
make the difference of a foot or so in the place which 
the* bullet will 'strike upon the target. The best 
place, therefore, at which to aim at the round 
targets is, when " dead on," the point just under the 
left (or right) bottom segment of the circle described 
by the bull's-eye, which will allow the merest 
strip of white to appear between the edge of the 
" bull " itself and the tip of the foresight ; and if 
this relative position is maintained when allowing 
for wind in either direction, it will be found that 
the edge of the round target will represent nearly 
the same allowance as at the old targets. 

As a matter of fact, however, there will still be a 
diminution of possible allowance amounting to some 
few inches, but this difference is, perhaps, inappre- 
ciable in reality when aiming. 

Anyhow, it is obvious that with the round targets 
it will not answer to aim lower down upon the target 
than at a point immedicttely heUm the bull's-eye. 
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The advantages of the straight bar and its 
adjunct, the wind-gauge system, are multiplied con- 
siderably when shooting at the round targets, seeing 
that it so frequently happens that the aim can be 
maintained " dead on " the bull's-eye itself (i.e. just 
underneath its bottom edge), or in its immediate 
proximity, thus doing away with much of the 
danger which otherwise exists of making a false 
allowance for the wind by following the white edge 
of the circular target. 

The difficulty in this respect has, no doubt, pre- 
sented itself to most shooting men, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to dilate upon it beyond repeating 
that, while keeping a trifle below the bull, especial 
care should be taken to keep well in the centre of 
the target, so as to have the use of the points of its 
widest lateral diameter for allowing for side winds. 



Aiming. 

Although it is not desirable that the actual aim 
should be a long one, a competitor desiring to win 
prizes should take especial care that it is not taken in 
too great a hurry, but should be particularly mindful 
of the several points which it is essential to attend to 
in this most critical part of his shooting. It is of 
no avail to have a good rifle, to practise position drill, 
to secure a good position, the proper elevation, and 
the correct allowance, or to attend to the various 
minutiaa already and to be described, if the utmost 
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steadiness and care is not bestowed upon the act of 
aiming, and if the closest possible attention is not 
paid to two or three essential details at the last 
moment. 

In fact, as can readily be perceived, the difference 
between good, medium, and indifferent shots entirely 
depends upon their respective instinctive application 
of certain indefinable principles at the actual moment 
of discharging their rifles ; t.e., a brilliant rifle shot 
possesses the indescribable power of unconsciously 
bringing into active operation certain capacities 
which are wanting, or not so fully developed in a 
shot of more moderate attainments. 

This indefinable quality is, in ordinary parlance, 
designated *' steadiness," but this scarcely expresses 
the actual reality in its entirety. It is true that 
steadiness is essential, but steadiness alone may be 
gained by constant position drill ; theneedfal quality 
may, perhaps, be more properly described as a 
nervous impassibility, closely combined with an 
active mental appreciation of certain circumstances 
— ^in other words, an intimate connection between 
the applied functions of the hand, the eye, and the 
perceptive faculties. 

At this stage the minutest possible regard has to 
be bestowed upon the backsight, the amount of the 
foresight to be taken, the point of aim, the steady 
holding of the rifle, the cessation of the breathing, 
and the pressing of the trigger, and for accurate 
shooting all this has to be done synchronously, so 
that the hammer may fall while the proper amount 
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of siglit is being taken with, the whole being per- 
fectly immovable, and with the aim directed exactly 
and unerringly upon the proper point. The breath- 
ing should always be suspended during the act of 
taking the final aim before firing. 

The more minutely these several points can be 
attained the closer is the shooting, and upon this, 
to a considerable extent, the merits of dijBFerent 
men as rifle shots hinge. In fact, the proper 
mastery of the art of shooting arrives, as it were, at 
a narrow focus when it comes to the actual aiming 
and firing. 

To some it comes naturally, as a " gift ; " others 
must acquire it; but all must practise this final 
phase to arrive at perfection, and here we gain the 
advantage derivable from aiming and snapping. 

The gaze along the sights to the target must be 
steadfast and imflinching, and any tendency to flinch 
at the critical moment should be combated until it 
no longer exists, as it is a fatal obstacle to steady 
shooting, seeing that the slightest movement of the 
muzzle from the exact point of aim represents a 
serious loss of accuracy. 

The left eye should be closed, while the right should • 
be steadfastly fixed along the sights upon the point 
of aim, both before, during, and even after the discharge, 
and an absolute concentration of all the essential 
senses during this period is a sine qua rum for effective 
shooting. 

It must, I think, be obvious to every one that too 
much stress cannot possibly be laid upon the import- 
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anoe of this final point, wHicli is in reality the. 
crucial test of the quality of a rifle shot. 

All other knowledge of rifle-shooting amounts ta 
naught if a man cannot aim and fire properly, 

If a difficulty is experienced in getting off a shot, 
and it is consequently necessary to prolong the act of 
aiming, it is a good plan to either close both eyes or 
lift the gaze over the top of the sights, and thus to 
relieve the eye of any false impressions to which too 
long an aim may possibly have given rise. In other 
words, it is safer to start afresh, as far as the eye is 
concerned, and take a new aim. 

If the eye is directed for an excessively prolonged 
interval of time over the sights, delusive optical 
effects are liable to be generated ; for instance, it is 
possible, and indeed probable, that what may seem 
to be the " foresight " may, in reality, be merely its 
reflection left upon the retina of the eye, the real 
sight having in the mean time dropped behind the 
bar. 

Anything of this nature is at once counteracted by 
momentarily directing the gaze elsewhere, or by 
closing the eye altogether. 

. If, in the same way, the arms should feel oppressed, 
never hesitate to bring the rifle down and take a 
fresh aim in all respects, as it is simply useless to 
attempt to secure a good shot if either body or eye 
are affected by being kept too long in position. 

When shooting with the Martini-Henry, particular 
attention should be given to avoid being misled by 
the upper band, which has much more metal on the 
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right than on the left side, owing to the arrangement 
for fixing the sword bayonet. This is somewhat 
apt to interfere with the proper adjustment of the 
sights as it deceives the eye if not carefully seen to. 



Elevation. 

This is a matter so much controlled by varying 
influences, that it is somewhat diflficult to lay down 
any specific hard and fast rules as a guide in fixing 
upon the particular elevation which should be used 
under such circumstances. 

It is, however, an all-important item in rifle shoot- 
ing, and some men are affected to a greater degree by 
changing conditions of atmosphere and light than 
are others ; and, again, the different modes of taking 
sight are variously affected by such changes. The 
" fine sight " requires the greatest variations, while 
the use of the fuller sights, and especially the whole 
of the block, modifies the needed variations to a 
considerable extent. 

As a general rule, however, with the " medium " 
sight in conjunction with the straight bar, except in 
the winter, when the normal elevation is as a rule 
higher, or during any specially marked variations in 
the state of the temperature or light, or the humidity 
or otherwise of the atmosphere, the difference between 
the elevation required, as a general rule, during a 
season's shooting rarely ranges beyond 2° or 3° on 
the Vernier, although on an occasional exceptional 
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day the elevation has of course to be much increased 
or reduced. 

Dull, gloomy cold weather usually requires 
something like 3° or 4° more than the ordinary 
elevation, but this, again, cannot be laid down as a 
fixed rule. 

For instance (and it is to be hoped that such an 
instance will not present itself again in a hurry), at 
the last miserable Wimbledon meeting, on the first 
day, when the weather was fine and bright, the 
wind F, two o'clock, the elevation I required at 
600 yards was 18° ; in the early part of the next day, 
when the weather was also ^e and warm, with 
the wind Z, two o'clock, the same elevation sufficed 
in spite of the altered strength of the wind ; but on 
the following and succeeding days in the first week, 
when the rain came on, and the atmosphere was one 
mass of moisture, the elevation at 600 yards fell to 
13°. 

No doubt the eminently unfavourable weather at 
Wimbledon last year put nearly everybody at their 
wits' end, and under such circumstances the only 
thing which could be done to arrive at certain 
results was to stick at carton shooting until the 
proper elevation was ascertained; and this course 
was pretty generally adopted, as was shown by the 
long strings of despondent macintoshed competitors 
who were to be seen waiting their turn at the carton 
firing points. 

All this, however, is chiefly intended to show how 
extremely difficult it is to lay down any hard and 
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fast rules which will serve for every possible con- 
tingency. 

Ko doubt the very low elevation required during 
the greater part of the Wimbledon meeting was 
necessitated by the extreme humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, which not only softened the fouling, but also 
tended to raise the visible reflection of the target, so 
that it appeared to the eye to be much higher than 
it really was. 

Although it is most difficult to lay down any 
precise rules as a guide to fixing upon the proper 
elevation for certain given conditions, seeing that 
these^ conditions are so apt to clash together and 
modify the requirements necessary to counteract 
them, there are certain general rules which serve to 
govern the elevation which may be required, and 
these will now be given. The closest attention is, 
however, necessary, when deciding upon the eleva- 
tion, to ascertain in how far one circumstance may 
tend to counteract another ; for instance, if the air 
is damp and moist, accompanied by a gloomy wintry 
light, it must be borne in mind that, while the 
gloomy light should properly necessitate a higher 
elevation, the moistness of the atmosphere may be 
such as entirely to neutralize the effects of the light, 
and, if so, only the ordinary elevatioipL should be 
used. In the same way, if the targets are well 
lighted up, and stand out vividly white in bold 
relief against the dark background, lower elevation 
would be required if there were no counteracting 
influences; but if it should so happen that this 

o 
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appearance is aooompanied by an intense dryness 
in the air, necessitating increased elevation, matters 
are again equalized and the elevation reduced to a 
normal figure. If, again, the wind blows strongly 
down the range from the targets to the firing point, 
— ^thus, on the face of it, calling for an increase in 
the elevation of the sights, — and if the sun or the 
light is much stronger at the firing point than at 
the target, thus needing still higher elevation — ^if 
the general light is inclined to be bright, and the 
air is damp, and moist, and warm — ^it will not do to 
aim more than 1^, or at the most 2°, higher than 
usual, as the latter appearances will, in a great 
measure, tend to restore matters to the ordinary 
equilibrium. 

Then, too, if the wind is blowing strongly from 
either side, while the targets are clear and bright, 
the increased allowance for the former is reduced by 
the necessity for lower elevation on the latter 
ground, and so on throughout the several phases. 

The very marked changes which are at times 
needed are brought about when several appearances 
requiring the same treatment as regards elevation 
prevail at the same time. For instance, if there is a 
strong rear wind — ^if the targets are lighted up, and 
appear clear and sharply defined — and if the air is 
damp and moist, and the light grey and clear — ^it is 
necessary to reduce the elevation by 3°, 4°, or 6°, to 
avoid going over the top of the target. 

While, if the wind is from the front, the targets 
dim and indistinct, the atmosphere dry, and the light 
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dull and misty, the elevation must be increased in a 
corresponding ratio, as none of the conditions in 
either case clash, but all tend in the same direction. 

As a general rule, when in doubt as to the exact 
amount of elevation required, it is always the safest 
plan to err on the side of elevating for a low shot to 
start with than a high one, seeing that if the bottom 
of the target is struck by the first shot, the sight 
can be at once raised, and the elevation thus rectified ; 
while even a recorded ricochet, however annoying it 
may be, is still better than going over the top of the 
target altogether, as one, at any rate, in such a case 
secures a knowledge of where his shot has gone, and 
is consequently able to adjust matters so as to avoid 
a recurrence ; whereas, if the ball flies over the top 
of the target there is no sign given at all, and, as it 
is impossible then to know where the shot has struck, 
there is the chance of throwing away a second, or 
even a third shot, from the uncertainty which exists 
as to the fate of the preceding shots. 

The following are a few leading rules which 
regulate the elevation. 



Side Winds. 

A strong wind blowing directly across the range 
in either direction has a tendency to depress the 
flight of the bullet, as well as to diverge it, and 
therefore from 1° to 2° higher elevation should be 
allowed, according to the greater or lesser strength 
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and hearing-down properties of the wind ; and it nrnst 
always be borne in mind that it is not always the 
strongest side wind which depresses the flight of the 
bullet the most, as some winds have more of a down- 
ward tendency than others. The nature of the 
prevailiiig wind in this respect may, to some extent, 
be ascertained on a flat range by watching the 
smoke of the previous shot, to see whether it is 
carried upward or downward, or along the surface of 
the ground. 

Rear Winds. 

A wind from the rear mus€ necessarily, to a 
certain degree, assist the bullet in its flight, as, 
although the ball travels much faster than any wind 
can do, when the air is bearing in the same direction 
as the bullet there must of necessity be less resistance 
to its flight • than under other circumstances, and 
therefore the elevation should be reduced propor- 
tionately to the apparent force and speed of the 
wind. This rarely exceeds 1°, but sometimes, when 
the rear wind is very strong, 2° would not be too 
much. 

Front Wind. 

A wind from the front has, of course, a directly 
contrary action (and this to a more marked degree) to 
a rear wind, as the bullet meeting the air, which, is 
travelling in the opposite direction to its flight, has 
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a considerable access of resistance to encounter, and 
thus its course is much impeded, and, according to 
the power of the wind, from 1° to 2° more elevation 
should be used for an ordinarily strong breeze ; but 
when a strong wind (S.); or a gale or very strong 
wind (V.S.) is blowing, it may, at times, be necessary 
to increase the allowance still more. 

Both front and rear winds are, however, very 
baffling, and it should always be remembered that it 
is best to aim low in preference to too high under 
such circumstances. 

Dry Air. 

When the atmosphere is dry, the effect is, in the 
first instance, to need a higher elevation ; but when 
this state of things is prevalent, it is usually accom- 
panied with a clear sharp light, so that the first 
effect is to a great extent counteracted. A dry 
atmosphere, however, dries the fouling of the barrel, 
and, if it is warm at the same time, heats the barrel 
also, so that, as a general rule, it may be taken for 
granted that when this is the state of things the 
elevation should be increased to a slight extent, i.e. 
from 1° to 2°, especially when east or north-east 
winds (usually dry winds) are prevalent. 

Clear Light. 

When the light is clear and bright, and the 
targets appear to be more distinctly visible than 
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usual, the elevation should be somewhat reduced, 
as under such conditions the foresight is also more 
readily perceived, and as much as 2^ difference is 
needed at times by this state of the light, after 
allowing for any counteracting influences which may 
also prevail. 



Dull Light. 

When the light is dull and gloomy, on the con- 
trary, if care is taken that more foresight than 
usual does not appear over the backsight, the 
elevation needs to be increased, as the targets 
appear to the eye to be much smaller and farther 
away. 

The natural tendency under such circumstances 
is, however, to unconsciously take in more of the 
foresight, but this should of course be controlled as 
much as possible, and the endeavours should be 
directed to maintaining the sights in their usual 
relative proportions. 



Humidity. 

The darkness of the light is oftentimes accompanied 
by much moisture or humidity, as, for instance, 
during damp and rainy weather, and under such 
circumstances the decrease in the allowance ne- 
cessitated by the humidity, as operating upon the 
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fouling, tends in a great measure to counteract the 
increased elevation which would otherwise be rendered 
necessary by the darkness of the surroundings. 



Fleeting Clouds. 

Sometimes, when shooting, there are clouds con- 
stantly passing over the sun, or, if the sun is not 
visible, first darkening the scene and then lighting 
it up. Under such circumstances the rifleman has 
to be very wary indeed, or otherwise he will make 
very uncertain shooting. For instance, if the sun 
suddenly comes from behind a cloud and shines full 
upon the targets, or if a strong light is thrown upon 
the targets, while clouds obscure the firing point, and 
consequently the firer's sights, if the aim or elevation 
is not lowered about 2°, the shot ^11 be very likely 
to fly right over the top of the target ; and, in the 
same way, if the firing point and the sights are 
suddenly illumined by the rays of the sun, or a 
more vivid light, while the targets remain in 
comparative obscurity, if the aim or elevation is 
not raised about 2°, the result will be a low shot or 
a ricochet. 

Haze. 

On a hot day, especially if there has been any 
rain just previously, or a dewy night, or if there is 
damp ground between the fixing point and t$trget, 
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the exhalations from the ground assume the appear- 
ance of clear water, as can easily be observed through 
a glass and even with the naked eye at Wimbledon 
and other similar ranges in the summer time. The 
optical efiFect of this is to cause the visible, and to 
all appearances the real, target to stand at an altitude 
much higher than is occupied by the actual target 
which it is intended to strike, and therefore, in order 
that the shots may drop lower down and upon the 
spot where the real target is, the elevation should be 
lowered from 2° to 3°. The effect of the haze is 
not solely vertical, but sometimes, when a side wind 
is prevalent, it has the effect of diverging the reflec- 
tion of the target to the right or to the left, as the 
case may be ; and therefore, irrespective of the wind 
itself, it is under such circumstances necessary to 
allow for a, horizontal deviation in addition to that 
required for the wind alone, so that the allowance 
is proportionately increased. 

This haze is a most baflfling affair, and is one of the 
plagues of Wimbledon shooting; but, by careful 
attention, it is possible to overcome it, although 
many good shTots find it a sad drawback to success 
when competing for the most important of all prizes 
— the Queen's Prize — on a hot July day. 



Eemaeks on Elevation. 

It can readily be understood that the elevation is 
a matter which requires somewhat careful study, 
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and a would-be successful shot must have his impres- 
sions on the qui vive when at the ranges to secure in 
his mind's eye the actual conditions prevalent, so as 
to assure himself whether all tend in one direction, 
or whether one feature counterbalances another, so 
as to reduce matters to a normal condition, or other- 
wise. By a little practice and observation this 
comes quite naturally, particularly when the general 
rules are kept well in mind ; and as, under ordinary 
circumstances, from 1°, 2°, to 3° covers the varying 
requirements as regards elevation, a careful, pains- 
taking recruit will soon master the initial difficulties 
attending this branch of rifle shooting. 

Before leaving the subject, I would draw renewed 
attention to the one particular point — ^viz., the 
strict necessity which exists for keeping a sharp 
look-out to see whether all the prevalent conditions 
tend towards the same thing, as, if so, there is a 
marked change needed in the usual allowance. 

On a hot, dry day it is advisable to raise the sight 
1° (or hundredth) after the second or third shot; and 
another degree after the fifth shot, and so on, to pre- 
vent the bullets dropping lower, owing to being re- 
tarded in their passage through the barrel by the 
hardened fouling. It is much better to raise the 
sight by means of the Yemier, than to aim higher 
on the target or to take a fuller sight, as anything in 
these latter directions must be more or less indefinite, 
while if the sight is raised on the Vernier 1°, we 
know it is 1°, neither more nor less. 

The elevations mentioned are supposed -to be at 
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500 yards, and if the proper elevation is secured 
here, it is a simple matter of screwing up the Vernier, 
and thus raising the slider to the extent of 23^, 24°, 
or 26° with the Snider, and 10°, 12°, or 14° with the 
Martini-Henry, as the case may be, according as it is 
found that the rifle requires to get the proper eleva- 
tion at 600 yards when firing range by range. 



Wind Allowance. 

In allowing for winds there is a marked advantage 
in using the fiat bar of the slider of the backsight as 
a wind-gauge, as it must be evident to every one that 
better shooting can be secured when aiming dead on 
or near the bull's-eye, than when aiming quite away 
from it ; but, in order to meet the views of those 
who prefer the V to the straight bar, the allowance 
will be quoted for both systems. 

When studying the strength of the wind, it must 
always be borne in mind that it is not the invariable 
rule that that which is to all appearances the 
strongest, i,e. that which seems to be the strongest 
in its infiuence upon the body, has the greatest 
effect upon the deviation of the bullet. A wind may 
be blowing which every now and again seems as 
though about to blow one down, or, at any rate, to 
carry away one's hat, and which has a decidedly 
unpleasant effect upon the aim when shooting stand- 
ing, and yet this same wind may have little, if any, 
more effect upon the actual deviation of the bullet 
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than another description of wind, when none of 
these especially unpleasant symptoms present them- 
selves. 

At times there is what seems a gentle, zephyr-like 
breeze, which fans the face with a steady, continu- 
ous pressure, and one is apt to conclude that for 
this wind but little allowance is necessary : but the 
act is, that just as great an allowance may really be 
required as for the blustering, tear-away wind just 
mentioned. This is due to the fact that, under such 
a state of things, the whole atmosphere may be 
moving bodily across the line of fire, and under such 
circumstances the incessant and uniform divergent 
pressure in one direction tells in a marked manner 
upon the bullet, until the effect is the same as though 
there were several powerful blasts for the ball to 
pass through, as in the case of a strong, blustering 
vdnd. 

In fact, this is nothing more or less than an ex- 
emplification of the fact that a steady, continuous 
pressure has as much effect as a repetition of more 
powerful pushes. 

In deciding upon the nature of a prevailing wind 
it is absolutely necessary, therefore, that this should 
be borne well in view. 

In endeavouring to lay down the exact allowance, 
both with the V and the straight bar, it will, no 
doubt, be more clearly understandable if each of the 
^winds, as already classified, are taken in their turn. 
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(Z.) A Calm, or scarcely moving Zephyr. 

For a wind of this description — if it can be called 
a wind — ^with a bearing from left to right, or up or 
down the range, the aim should be just under the 
left bottom segment of the circle described by the 
round bulFs-eye, or, if firing at the square targets, 
just under the left bottom comer of the bull*s-eye, or 
what I will call " dead on." 

Unless there is a decided tendency to bear from the 
right, even a right wind of this description would 
be met by aiming at this point ; but if there is such 
a marked right to left tendency, then the aim should 
be taken under the right bottom segment of the 
bulFs-eye, or if square, the right bottom comer. 

With the straight bar used as a wind-gauge, the 
sight should appear exactly over the centre-line and 
the aim should be " dead on." 



(G.) Gentle Wind. 

If from the left, the aim should be, as nearly as 
possible, just within the left centre-line, just under 
the bull's-eye. 

If from the right, it should be a trifle nearer to 
the buirs-eye itself — in fact, just to clear it. 

With the wind-gauge on the straight bar in the 
case of a left wind, the foresight should appear over 
the first point which would be given if the portion 
of the bar on the left side of the centre line were 
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divided into three equal portions, the actual aim 
being taken as though " dead on," thus : — 



T 



If from the right, the foresight should be a shade 
nearer the centre line. 

With the smallbore the aim would still be " dead 



on. 



>» 



(M.) Moderate Wind. 

If from the left, the aim should be just on the 
target, so as to keep the foresight aligned upon a 
white surface. 

If from the right, it would do to aim about the 
right centre-line — if anything, however, nearer the 
edge of the target than otherwise. 

With the wind-gauge allowing for a left wind, 
the foresight should appear over the point half-way 
between the centre-line and the upright — if any- 
thing, a little nearer the upright, the foresight 
being directed " dead on," thus : — 



J 
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If the wind is from the right, half-way between 
the centre-line and the upright would be amply 
sufficient. 

Half-way between the centre and nde lines would 
serve with the Martini. 



(P.) Fresh Wind. 

If from the left, the aim should be just off the 
edge of the target, really about two feet ; but if the 
foresight is kept close to the white edge, with a 
decided interstice of black between them, this will 
meet the case. 

If from the right, the foresight may be nearer the 
white edge of the target. 

With the wind-gauge, the tip of the foresight 
should be carried as near to the upright flap as 
possible, and the aim taken ** dead on, thus : — 



If from the right, a little grace may be allowed. 
The Martini allowance would be increased in 
relative proportion to preceding examples. 
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(S.) Strong Wind. 

If from the left, the aim should be calculated 
about half a target off the edge of the target ; and if 
from the right, slightly less. 

With the wind-gauge, if from the left, the aim 
may be taken with the foresight appearing as for 
the F. wind, i,e, close to the upright, with the 
point of aim removed from the bull's-eye itself to a 
point near the left centre-line, but, if anything, 
rather nearer the left edge of the target. 

If the wind is from the right, the foresight should 
appear over the same place as described for a left 
wind, but the aim may be taken a trifle nearer 
the bull's-eye. 

(V.S.) Very Strong Wind. 

From the left. For an ordinarily " very strong 
wind," beyond the categories already mentioned, the 
aim should be taken about the width of the target 
itself from the left edge, which is, of course, a 
matter of calculation. 

From the right. About the same thing, although 
the allowance should be proportionately decreased, 
as shown in the preceding instances. 

In the case of a right wind, with the wind- 
gauge, the foresight should appear, as in the pre- 
ceding cases, close to the uprights, the aim being 
taken about the edge of the target, more off the edge 
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than upon it if the wind is from the left, but close 
upon it if from the right. 

If the aim is taken outside the upright, the fore- 
sight should be aligned " dead on " the bull's-eye 
itself under these latter circumstances, as this repre- 
sents an allowance of about 10 ft. 



Violent Winds. 

For allowances for winds beyond the strength men- 
tioned, which are, however, very rare, the aim should 
be taken proportionately further removed from the 
bull's-eye ; but the foregoing instances will, no doubt, 
serve as a clear guide as to the necessary increased 
allowance required under such circumstances ; tod 
the same also applies to winds blowing from inter- 
mediate points, which have to be proportionately 
allowed for. 



Remarks on the Allowance for Wind. 

Of course, when the V is used, the aim should be 
proportionately increased for 600 yards — approxi- 
mately about two-thirds as much more — ^as the above 
allowances are only applicable to 500 yards. As re- 
gards the straight bar wind-gauge, however, the same 
aim will be found to meet all distances, if the wind 
is unchanged. 

As a general rule, it is found that a wind from the 
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right requires rather less allowance than one from 
the left — probably due to the drift of the ball 
towards the right, or perhaps to a tendency to 
"pull" to the right, either of which, to a great 
extent, counteracts the divergent force of the wind, 
and renders less allowance necessary. 



Changes in the Wind. 

It frequently happens, when shooting, that the wind 
suddenly changes, either in direction or strength"; 
it is very important that such variations should be 
watched, and the necessary allowance made to 
counteract them, otherwise the score will 'suffer. 
Take care, however, that the change is a permanent 
one for the time, and not a transient gust or lull 
which is of only momentary duration. On most 
ranges there are some features known to the cogno- 
scenti — and where these features exist, it should be the 
care of the would-be shot to make himself acquainted 
with them — which serve as a good guide for the 
detection of any sudden variations in the 'wind. 

At Wimbledon, the best thing to go by is the little 
red flag upon each of the butts, and it will well repay 
the trouble if a careful look is taken at these flags 
through a binocular before firing each shot (the flags 
cannot well be discerned sufficiently clearly with the 
unassisted eye), as any change in the position of 
these flags usually indicates a corresponding change 
in the force or direction of the wind which may just 

H 
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then be prevalent. The flags on the butts are more 
useful guides than the larger ones flying all over the 
common among the tents, which look like atoms in a 
kaleidoscope from the more distant firing points, and 
are somewhat confusing in their many-coloured multi- 
plicity. 

The smoke from the rifles discharged in the 
neighbourhood is another useful guide at all times, 
more especially on a flat range. 

No hesitation should be felt in allowing for a 
marked change, likelv to last — even if the previous 
shots have been bull s eyes — ^more particularly if the 
smoke at the firing point and the flags at the butts 
corroborate each other in their testimony, and both 
show that the wind has changed in a certain par- 
ticular. 



COMPAKATIVB ALLOWANCE FOR SnIDER AND SMALLBORE. 

The allowance for wind required for smallbore 
rifles is considerably less than with the Snider, owing 
to the decreased trajectory, and perhaps in a measure 
to the smaller side surface presented by the bullet to 
the action of the wind. 

The relative difference may perhaps be best de- 
scribed by stating that where five feet is required with 
the Snider to counteract a given wind, three feet would 
he ample with the smallbore, and so on in like pro- 
portion throughout the allowances. 



k 



Range Practice. 

To secure useful practice when not prize-shooting, 
an effort should be made to fire in series of shots^ 
either by fives or sevens, so as to compare the scores, 
and also to get accustomed to firing the stipulated 
number of shots in their proper order. On many- 
ranges this is found to be difficult, either from the 
number present, or from the usual plan of allowing 
" class '* to take precedence of practice, and the result 
is that any one going down to practice has but a 
cursory time of it, getting a shot here and two shots 
there, according as he can find a target vacant. 
This is utterly useless as practice, and any regiment 
which wishes to see its members come to the front 
should make arrangements, especially before any 
prize meeting for which practice is desired, for 
allowing the shooting men to fire in the usual order 
through the ranges. * 

The best possible mode of practice is for a number 
of men to get up a sweepstakes, and fire five or seven 
shots at 200, 500, and 600 yards. This gives the 
same zest and excitement, and generally the same 
experience, as though actually shooting for prizes, 
and is a system well calculated to improve every one 
concerned for shooting in any ensuing competition. 

Spectacles. 

Some men who can shoot tolerably without glasses, 
but who do not see their sights distinctly, would find 
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much assistance in the way of a clearer definition, if 
they were to use glasses, whether it be spectacles, 
or simply a single eye-glass for the right eye; 
those termed by opticians No. 1 strength woidd be 
siifficiently strong in such cases, and for this kind of 
glass no change whatever is required in the elevation 
as used for the naked eve. 

A large number of Y olunteers use glasses, many of 
them being among the best shots, and the writer 
would advise any man who experiences a difficulty in 
seeing clearly and distinctly through the sights to 
adopt the glass. 

While upon the subject of optics, I may as well 
state that tne eyes may be strengthened and the sight 
much improved by a very simple course of procedure 
at home. It is as follows : — ^Prior to performinff-the 
matutinal ablutions, half fill the wash-hand basin or 
bath with clear, cold clean water. Then immerse the 
face with the eyes open, and after gazing awhile at 
the bottom of the basin or bath under water, open 
and shut the eyes several times. If this is done onc^ 
or twice every morning, it will be found that the 
eyesight is much benefited. 



Smoking. 

Smoking is decidedly not calculated to help a man 
to become a first-rate shot, especially smoking to 
excess, as it has an undoubted tendency to affect the 
nerves. At the same time, many of the best shots 
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are habitual smokers, so that it would be too much to 
say that any man who smokes cannot shoot; but it is 
generally admitted that a man who eschews the weed 
is more likely to shoot well than one who uses it, 
although this is very much a matter of constitution. 
Anyhow, if a man is accustomed to smoke, he should 
smoke his usual quantity on the day of a competition, 
and not leave it off for the day, as such a course is 
apt to disturb his normal condition — ^which is, of 
course, a thing to be avoided. 

Another point, while upon this subject, which 
should be stated, is that, if a man usually smokes 
" Ketums," it will be very unadvisable on his part to 
smoke " Cavendish," or " Shag," or a cigar just before 
a competition. 

" Nips." 

It is not advisable for a man who is not habituated 
to it " to irrigate," as the Yankees say, just before 
shooting, as the act of taking a nip of spirits has, in 
such cases, an effect contrary to that desired, and a 
man who cannot shoot without " Dutch courage " 
should not shoot at all. Still, many of our Northern 
brethren like a " drap o' Whusky " — and truly the 
results they secure at Wimbledon, as a rule, show 
that it does them no harm, but rather the reverse — 
and probably those who are accustomed to it will 
find no ill effects from a wee " nip ; " but it is to be 
hoped that the younger shots, on whose behoof these 
pages are principally written, are not so well seasoned 
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in this respect, and therefore it is well that they 
should beware ere they take spirits just before shoot- 
ing, under the impression that it will give them nerve 
and steadiness, for this it will most assuredly not do« 

A glass of beer half an hour or so before shooting 
will not, as a rule, do any harm, and it may even in 
many oases do good, but the practice of taking 
a pocket flask to the firing point cannot but be 
prejudicial. 

The best thing to drink if a man is thirsty, and 
on a hot day, is either water or, claret, which 
answers every purpose, and does not induce any 
undue surexcitation of the nervous system. 

When about to shoot, however, the best plan that 
can be followed is to eat, and drink, and smoke 
exactly according to the usual custom, so that the 
whole being is pretty nearly in the ordinary and 
normal condition, and then there is a -far better 
chance of doing well at the targets. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I hope that I have been able to afford sufficiently 
definite information upon the subject of Kifle Shoot- 
ing as will enable my readers to form for themselves 
individually more precise rules for their guidance, 
and if I have succeeded in doing this (and it is as 
much as it is possible to do upon a subject where 
so much depends upon each individual himself, and 
where there are so many matters operating in 
contrary directions) I shall be satisfied. It is not as 
though there were any hard and fast rules to be laid 
down, which would be applicable to all, and under 
all circumstances (and it must be fully obvious to 
every one that there are not, and cannot possibly be, 
such precisely definable conditions); and therefore 
all that can be said upon the subject of Eifle Shoot- 
ing must be more or less indefinite, and subject to 
varied applications, according to cases and circum- 
stances. 
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